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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 
5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS « BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS 


Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Mi —p li Ch b of C ‘ce 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade & 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 





OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
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The Finest Milling Wheat 











For Over Fifty Years... 
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... Made in Minnesota 









H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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SOIL CONSERVATION—A Dream Coming True 


al program of soil conservation 

—what it is, how it came about, 
and the progress that’s being made. 
Only a few years ago there was so 
little interest in this subject over 
most of the country that I never 
dreamed I would live to see the prog- 
ress that’s been made today. We 
have moved ahead in the United 
States from the unenviable position 
of wasting our basic resource of pro- 
ductive land at a faster pace than 
any nation or race that we know 
about, civilized or barbaric, up to the 
position of world leadership in the 
field of soil and water conservation. 
Specialists are now coming from the 
ends of the world as representatives 
of governments desirous of learn- 
ing how we go about this task of 


I AM going to discuss the nation- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article comprises the essen- 
tial text of an address delivered re- 
cently by Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, chief 
of the Department of Agriculture 
Soil Conservation Service, on Hugh 
Bennett Day, under the auspices of 
the Brown Creek Soil Conservation 
District, at Wadesboro, N. C. 





taking good care of our agricultural 
lands. At least 30 countries are tak- 
ing up our national pattern of soil 
conservation. 

Don’t misunderstand me. We are 
not at all satisfied with present prog- 
ress; we are still losing every year 
something like 500,000 acres of crop- 
land by unnecessary soil erosion. But 
—and this is important—we do have 
a going program and we have learned 
a great deal about how to get the 
job done. The trail has been blazed; 
we are on the way. 

Last year, for example, we did 
more conservation work than in any 
previous year, even with shortages 
of technicians, machinery, and so on. 
We planned, in soil conservation dis- 
tricts, 20,500,000 acres and finished 
the job of putting conservation prac- 
tices onto 13,500,000 acres of land 
in 1945. This year our goal is to 
double last year’s output; the pros- 
pect for that looks good. And then, 
next year, we are going to do our 
best to double that accomplishment 
again. If we can do that—and I 
think we can—we really will be get- 
ting along with the prodigious job 
of safeguarding more than 700,000,- 
000 acres of crop, grazing and other 
kinds of land needing protection. 

Looking back, I remember an oc- 
casion when my father was laying 
off terrace lines over on the Peter 
Place with an old-fashioned wooden 
“horse.” A level attached to a cross- 
bar on this homemade contraption 
made it possible to survey out quite 
satisfactory terrace-grade lines. This 
was about 55 years ago. I recall this 
incident, because I had been as- 
signed the task of making marker 
holes with a hoe at one end of the 
widely-straddling legs of the leveling 
outfit, so that the plowmen could 
follow the lines in constructing the 
terrace embankment. 

I remember asking why we were 
doing this. My father’s laconic re- 
ply was: “To keep the soil from wash- 
ing away.” 


By Dr. Hugh H. Bennett 


Chief, USDA Soil Conservation Service 


That incident, however, had very 
little to do with the development of 
any particular interest on my part 
in the national erosion problem, in so 
far as I can recall. But the con- 
cern of my father about holding onto 
his soil—his capital asset—cameé back 


to memory vividly later on when I 
began to see what serious damage un- 
controlled water was doing to the 
United States. 


Terracing Used 
Terracing was about the only thing 
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that farmers did in those days for 
the specific purpose of controlling 
erosion. In most parts of the coun- 
try, we were not even using terraces 
—farmers were doing just about 
nothing, generally, beyond throwing 
a few cornstalks into a gully occa- 
sionally. 

I think my first real interest in 
the subject was when, 41 years ago, 
W. E. McLendon of Bishopville, S. C., 
and I were making a soil survey of 
Louisa County, Virginia. 

Our chief, the head of the old Bu- 
reau of Soils, instructed us to look 
carefully into the reason behind the 
reputation of the locality for its poor 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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LIFE LINES 


Over the gleaming network of ‘rails— 
lifelines of a nation—come the carloads, trainloads 
of rich wheats from their far flung points of origin, 
marshalled for distribution to each of the great 
COMMANDER-LARABEE mills. 

And it is from the right combination of these care- 
fully selected wheats—at the right mills at the right 
times for blending, testing, processing and milling— 
that there come the famous COMMANDER-LARABEE 
Bakers’ Flours for your surer baking satisfaction. 








COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 


The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










Wee = ANDREW u. HUNT-1899 


Real flour quality means extra dollars 
in sales to bakers these days—more than 
ever before. For extra fine crumb qual- 
ity in bread, you can depend on the 
better baking properties of POLAR 
BEAR, milled just right from carefully 
chosen wheats. You'll like it. 


FOUNDED BY 
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Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














ohe 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS rratony. | 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains mana nee 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 





MILLING WHEAT MILLERS OF 
MILLFEED e CLEARS High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange Plain and Selfrising 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. . “17: 
GRAIN MERCHANTS” Chickasha Milling Co. 
0 : 
Chicago Great Western Elevator so bbls. — OnWaahita’ 


veo & Lincoln Elevator 


ellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
H Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














S\ MINNESOTA GIRL 


= SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT FAMILY 


FLOUR 





CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS «+ MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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land. This was stimulating, some- 
thing outside daily routine. We found 
a good deal of naturally poor land 
which consisted principally of decom- 
posed talcose rock, but we found also 
much sloping land which had been 
made poor by erosion. In wooded 
areas that never had been plowed, 
we found, without exception, deep 
loam soil which was so soft and 
mellow at all times you could dig 
into it with the bare hands. In many 
adjacent fields, however, we found 
hard clay subsoil at the surface. This 
clay dried out almost to the condi- 
tion of rock with every drouth. Orig- 
inally, the soil in such places was 
like that in the woods; but with 
cultivation a profound change had 
come about. The mellow topsoil had 
been stripped off by rainfall, a thin 
layer at a time, as muddy water 
flowed off the fields into the streams 
with every rain. Then it was that 
we learned the real meaning of sheet 
erosion. The removal of a thin lay- 
er, or sheet, from the surface of en- 
tire sloping fields as suspended ma- 
terial—mud—in the runoff of rain- 
fall. 

Following that basic discovery, my 
next revealing awakening was in 
Fairfield County, S. C., where we 
made a soil survey in 1910-11. This 
survey revealed that of the 483,000 
acres in the county, 137,000 acres, 
28%, had been so damaged by ero- 
sion that it had no further practical 
value for any immediate cultiva- 
tion. In addition, the topsoil had 
been largely stripped from 79,000 
acres, or 16% of the area. Thus, 
in this relatively small county, 216,- 
000 acres, 45% of the total area, 
had been ruined or severely dam- 
aged by erosion. 

Since that time, the damaged area 
has extended further. Some of the 
roads we drove over in 1911, with 
horse and buggy, have been com- 
pletely abandoned. On at least one 
road we recently found it best to 
go all the way through to the other 
end once we had started, so diffi- 
cult it would have been to turn 
around, because of encroaching 
gullies. 

The rural population when we 
were there was 29,442; the corre- 
sponding population in 1940 was 13,- 
462. That is one of the things un- 
controlled soil erosion does. 


I thought, way back there, that 
when the Fairfield survey report was 
published it would arouse consider- 
able interest; but, after being dis- 
tributed by Congressmen and agri- 
cultural authorities of South Caro- 
lina and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it didn’t even 
ripple the placid surface of national 
complacency with respect to the wel- 
fare of the land. And this was one 
of the first quantitative measure- 
ments of the effects of soil erosion 
ever made. Obviously, people were 
not interested. 


Little Interest Aroused 


Not much could be done in those 
days along the line of creating na- 
tional interest in the subject. Find- 
ings more or less like those in Fair- 
field County were reported from oth- 
er parts of the country, such as Stew- 
art County, Georgia; Lauderdale 
County, Mississippi, and Caswell 
County, North Carolina. But noth- 
ing was done; no interest, no com- 
ments, just pure indifference—the in- 
heritance of those halcyon days when 
our forefathers unfortunately felt we 
could never use up our supposedly 
limitless supply of “indestructible” 
land. 

Some well meaning students of 
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soils got so sidetracked onto com- 
plex fertility studies, in those days, 
they forgot about, or didn’t under- 
stand, the terrific rate at which good 
farm land was being unnecessarily 
gutted by erosion. Yet, from about 
1890 to 1935, according to my esti- 
mate, we were losing in this coun- 
try, as the result of erosion, ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 acres of crop 
and pasture land every year, the area 
equivalent of 10,000 100-acre farms. 

It was even worse than that. Some 
folks got their feet so far off the 
ground as to say: “The soil is the 
one indestructible, immutable asset 
that the nation possesses. It is the 


one resource that cannot be exhaust- 
ed, that cannot be used up.” 

When I read this, I learned that 
it was possible to pack a lot of mis- 
information in two short sentences, 
even when the statements carry the 
full resounding ring of what is some- 
times referred to as eloquence. The 
truth is, we can get along with what 
is left of our productive land only 
if we take scrupulous care of every 
remaining acre. Too many farms, 


too many localities, have already - 


come to ruin for any further theo- 
rizing, philosophizing, listening to 
“rugged individualism,” high-sound- 
ing panaceas and so on. 
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In the meantime, still looking at 
the historical side of soil conserva- 
tion, a few people were writing a 
little and talking a good deal about 
the subject of soil erosion. Finally, 
after a long time, there was begun 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture an educational campaign 
on the subject. Among other things, 
we published a bulletin called “Soil 
Erosion—A National Menace.” Some 
of the newspapers and an occa- 
sional agricultural journal printed 
extracts from our educational mate- 
rial. Later, some of the magazines 
began asking for articles on the ero- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Price, Wage Control Termination 


May Affect Policies of USDA 





Text of Executive 
Order Terminating 
Price Controls 


Washington, D. C.—The text of the 
Executive Order that accompanied 
President Truman’s Nov. 9 statement 
decontrolling all wages and prices, 
except for sugar, rice and rents, fol- 
lows: 

By virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution and stat- 
utes of the United States, and par- 
ticularly by the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended, and for the pur- 
pose of further effecting an orderly 
transition from war to a peacetime 
economy, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

All controls heretofore in effect 
stabilizing wages and salaries pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Sta- 
bilization Act of 1942, as amended, 
including any Executive Order or reg- 
ulation issued thereunder, are hereby 
terminated; except that as to of- 
fenses committed, or rights or liabil- 
ities incurred, prior to the date here- 
of, the provisions of such Executive 
Orders and regulations shall be treat- 
ed as still remaining in force for the 
purpose of sustaining any proper suit, 
action, or prosecution with respect 
to any such right, liability or offense. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 
The White House, Nov. 9, 1946. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A-D-M BUFFALO MANAGER 


Buffalo, N. Y.—John P. Broshard 
has been appointed manager of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s Buffalo 








division, succeeding Raymond E. 
Endress, who has resigned to become 
president and general manager of the 
Farmers Syndicate at Cortland, N. Y. 
Mr. Broshard will assume his new 
duties Dec. 1. Mr. Broshard has 
been manager of the Archer-Daniels’ 
plant in Portland since 1943. He be- 
gan his career with the company in 
Edgewater, N. J., more than 11 years 
ago. 





IMPLIED INTENTION TO ABANDON 
WFO ORDERS SEEN IN STATEMENT 


End of CPA and NHA Controls Also Is Foreseen as Re- 
sult of Administration’s Policy Reversal—Emphasis 
on Export Needs Continues 





New Flour Export Procedure 
Getting Finishing Touches 


Washington, D. C.—Herman Fak- 
ler of the Millers National Federa- 
tion met with United States officials 
this week to give the final touches 
to the new flour export procedure and 
at the same time to explore the pos- 
sibilities of eliminating the hangover 
war controls which still remain in 
force at the USDA, particularly those 
concerning wheat and flour. This ef- 
fort is inspired by the sweeping de- 
control actions ordered by President 
Truman last week. 

In the matter of flour exports to 
the western hemisphere it is learned 
that USDA is planning to put all this 
business on general license but to 
limit individual mill shipments to not 
more than 100% of last year. How- 
ever, this does not prohibit a mill 
from shipping for the export account, 
even though it does not have basic 
historical experience. Where no his- 
torical base exists, a mill can accept 
western hemisphere flour export busi- 
ness, but these shipments have to be 
deducted from the 85% production 


quota. If the restrictive provisions 
of WFO 144 were lifted now, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fakler, the export prob- 
lem would be automatically removed. 
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BAKING INDUSTRY’S FUND 
FOR PROMOTION ADVANCES 


Chicago, IllMore than $394,000 
per year for three years has been 
subscribed for the baking industry 
promotion fund up to Nov. 9, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the 
American Bakers Association. 

Individual subscriptions have 
ranged from $17.50 to well over $100,- 
000 for the three-year program, the 
announcement said. 

“By far the largest number of 
subscriptions have been under $1,000 
per year,” the announcement said, 
“so it is evident that all types of 
bakers—small, medium and large— 
are supporting the industry in its 
promotional plan.” 





Election Shifts May Spell Doom 


to Remaining Wartime Controls 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 
Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—With the van- 
quished New Deal surrendering Capi- 
tol Hill to the Republicans, Wash- 
ington sources predict that the re- 
maining 24 War Food Orders will be 
among the first “war criminals” to 
be hanged under the GOP reforma- 
tion. Topmost will be WFO 144 on 
wheat and flour and the orders re- 
stricting grain to distillers and brew- 
ers. 

Now in effect in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and ex- 
pected to be revoked in the imme- 
diate future, are two dozen orders 
covering the use and allocation of a 
number of various food commodities. 
In the foreground of importance to 
the milling and feed trade is WFO 
144- which forbids use of milling 
quality wheat in formula feeds and 
places an 85% limitation on the do- 
mestic grind of wheat flour. 

This order provides, however, that 


any feed manufacturer in the areas 
designated may use milling quality 
wheat in formula feed production up 
to 40% of the quantity of grain used 
for that purpose during the corre- 
sponding calendar quarter of 1945. 
Under the 85% monthly domestic 
flour quota, distributors are prohib- 
ited from accepting flour except for 
immediate resale for export, if it 
would cause their flour inventory to 
exceed a 30-day supply. 

WFO 141, concerning grain to dis- 
tillers, restricts the use of grain for 
distilled products unless authorized 
by the administrator, in this case 
William MacArthur of USDA’s Grain 
Branch. No distiller may use grain 
for making alcoholic beverages by 
any process in which feed by-prod- 
ucts from the grain are recovered, 
either by wet-feeding, drying or oth- 
erwise, in an amount equivalent to 
not less than 15 lbs of dried feed per 
56-lb bushel of whole grain processed. 

Distillers’ quotas are also specified 
by WFO 141 as follows: (1) Five 


times each plant’s daily mashing ca- 


pacity, not in excess of 5,000 bus, 
plus four times the portion in excess 
of 5,000 bus but not more than 10,- 
000 bus, plus three times the amount 
over 10,000 bus, or (2) three times 
the daily mashing capacity of each, 
plus 3,000 bus per plant, or (3) 6,000 
bus. 

The final coarse grain order re- 
maining in effect is WFO 66 which 
prohibits brewers from using more 
than 90% of the quantity of grain in 
the manufacture of malt beverages 
than that used for this purpose in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 
Use of wheat or rice (except screen- 
ings milled rice or brewers’ milled 
rice) is completely restricted. 

Any brewer may use up to 232,000 
lbs of grain of the kinds and classes 
allowed during any quota period, pro- 
vided the ratio conforms to order 
provisions. However, not more than 
97% of the malt beverages manufac- 
tured by any brewer may contain in 
excess of 3.2% of alcohol. 

Other lesser important USDA or- 


(Continued on page 40) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The final de- 
cision to end virtually all wartime 
controls over prices and wages was 
announced Nov. 9 by President Tru- 
man—a step which had been advo- 
cated by Price Administrator Paul 
Porter at the recommendation of his 
price deputy, C. Dean McNeal. The 
recommendation to kill the wartime 
business restrictions has been on the 
desk of OWMR director, John Steel- 
man, for more than three weeks, but 
he had hesitated to take this ulti- 
mate step. 

It is intimated in top government 
circles that the price and wage de- 
control move precedes only by a short 
time the end of producing and allo- 
cation controls over the war strategic 
materials now under the Civilian 
Production Administration. T he 
housing program also appears to be 
slated for the discard, as it is viewed 
as impossible to fulfill the plans of 
Wilson Wyatt, NHA housing expedit- 
er, now that price controls over build- 
ing materials and skilled labor have 
been jettisoned. 


A Reversal in Policy 


Much credit for this forthright 
decision must be given to Deputy 
Price Administrator McNeal, who 
swiftly reversed the cautious pace of 
his predecessor at OPA, Geoffrey 
Baker, who believed that decontrol 
over the major lines of consumer 
hard goods, farm equipment and tex- 
tiles should wait until a _ steadier 
stream of production had been devel- 
oped. Shortly before his retirement, 
Mr. Baker said that although the 
Price Decontrol Board had removed 
controls over a large segment of the 
food industry, he still believed that 
further deeontrols could only come 
within the framework of the sta- 
bilization act. After taking over the 
major policy making post at OPA, 
Mr. McNeal appeared to sense that 
price control could not be justified 
on part of the economy while a large 
portion of it was freed. 

Except for scattered protests from 
isolated consumer groups, the decon- 
trol decision has been greeted with 
approval. OPA officials believe that 
all major threats to spiralling prices 
have passed and the consumer re- 
sistance to unduly high prices, as 
exhibited in meats after decontrol 
was ordered, will effectively check 
most price bulges. 


May Affect Other Controls 


Now that the administration has 
taken cognizance of the election re- 
turns, observers here are asking how 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Acute Boxcar Shortage in Southwest 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


_ Begins to Curtail Mill Operations 


Kansas City, Mo.—Another week 
which brought nothing but promises 
from government and railroad offi- 
cials has passed, and the southwest- 
ern milling and grain trade remains 
severely restricted by what is de- 
scribed as the tightest boxcar situa- 
tion in the history of American rail- 
roads. 

The car supply picture is worse 
now than it has ever been, even dur- 
ing the rushed war period, accord- 
ing to J. W. Holloway, executive sec- 
retary of the Kansas-Missouri River 
Mills. Flour millers have discovered 
that the only way to get cars in 
which to ship out flour is by buying 
wheat which, in reality, is not need- 
ed at this time to supply mill re- 
quirements. 

Commodity Credit Corp. demand 
for cars is heavy to meet the large 
government export requirement. As 
yet only part of the CCC quota has 
been filled, due to the lack of cars 
at terminal elevators and country 
points. 

The whole situation stems out of 
the inability of car manufacturers to 
keep up with the rate of withdrawal 
of cars from use by the railroads. 


Old cars which were pressed into 
service during the war are deter- 
iorating at a rate faster than their 
replacement by new ones. Even the 
support of Sen. Clyde M. Reed of 
Kansas so far has resulted in little 
help from government and railroad 
agencies. 

Only a compulsory order from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
bring any relief to interior mills 
which, day by day, are being forced 
to close down for varying periods. 
A substantial part of the present 
difficulties arises from tardy return 
of western carriers’ cars by eastern 
lines, some of which have on their 
lines three or four times as many 
cars as they own. 

Any severe winter weather is like- 
ly to slow down car movement, tie up 
railroad yards and bring about an 
acute shortage of cars elsewhere. 

In the year ended Oct. 1, 1946, 
there was a net loss of 11,000 service- 
able cars on American railroads and 
the net loss in October this year was 
708, despite receipt of new cars by 
railroads of around 3,800 a month 
of which about a third are new box- 
cars. 


The large and growing percentage 
of bad order cars is understandable 
when it is shown that 55% of all cars 
on Class 1 railroads are more than 
20 years old and more than 13% are 
26 to 30 years old. Only 13% of 
the railroads’ cars are five years old 
or less. 

¥ ¥ 


Urges Single Transport Agency 


Washington, D. C.—A federal trans- 
portation agency on a cabinet level 
was urged recently by J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. The trans- 
portation specialist wants supervi- 
sion of all the nation’s surface and 
air carriers vested in a single de- 
partment. He said that such a de- 
partment would eliminate “75% of 
the harmful politics in the trans- 
portation industry.” 

The ODT director, also a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, added that he believed such 
action would eliminate an endless 
amount of red tape. He would have 
the ICC absorbed by “any depart- 
ment that the new Congress sets up.” 





1946-47 Domestic Wheat Division 
Sets 510,000,000 Bus for Mills 


Washington, D. C—Domestic wheat 
supplies in 1946-47 are now estimated 
at over 1,270,000,000 bus, consisting 
of a carry-over of old wheat of 101,- 
000,000 bus and a crop of 1,169,000,- 
000 bus, the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics says in its September-, 


October wheat situation survey. The 
indicated crop is the largest on rec- 
ord—46,000,000 bus more than the all- 
time record achieved last year—but 
the carry-over is the smallest in 20 
years, except for 1937. As a result, 
total supplies are below each of the 
past five years, although over a 
fourth above the 10-year, prewar, 
average. 

Wheat disappearance in the United 
States is now expected to total about 
770,000,000 bus. The quantity of 
wheat for food use would be about 
510,000,000 bus, estimated at the re- 
stored extraction rate beginning Sept. 
1, but with distribution still limited 
to 85% of the 1945 level. Feed use 
is now estimated at 180,000,000 bus 
and seed at 82,000,000. 

The use of wheat for spirits and 
beer continues prohibited. On the 
basis of the indicated supply, about 
500,000,000 bus would be left for ex- 
port and carry-over. Exports of 267,- 
000,000 bus would leave a carry-over 
July 1, 1947, about equal to the 235,- 
000,000-bu average in the 1932-41 
prewar period. However, with the 
extremely large needs continuing in 
deficit countries in 1946-47, exports 
could finally exceed 267,000,000 bus, 
which would reduce the carry-over 
accordingly. 

The estimate for food use is above 
the earlier estimate to allow for (1) 
the inclusion in the 1945 base of all 
sales to the armed forces, both for 
military food and civilian relief in 
addition to quantities actually dis- 
tributed to civilians in the United 
States, and (2) quotas which have 


been given to mills which had little 
or no distribution of flour during the 
1945 base period. 

Feed use is now. estimated at 180,- 
000,000 bus, based on a probable feed 
use of about 80,000,000 bus in the 
July-September quarter and 100,000,- 
000 estimated for the remaining nine 
months. Feeding during the July- 
September quarter is dependent on 
old crop corn, as a result wheat feed- 
ing is usually heavy. In October- 
December, only about half as much 
wheat may be fed and in the April- 
June quarter, less than a fourth of 
the quantity used in July-Sep- 
tember. Feeding in the January- 
March quarter depends in part on the 
severity of the winter. 

The present export goal for wheat 
and flour includes 250,000,000 bus 
out of the 1946 crop and about 17,- 
000,000 out of the 1945 crop delivered 
after July 1 on the 1945-46 commit- 
ment. The exportation of a total of 
400,000,000 bus of all grains from the 
United States in 1946-47, in accord- 
ance with the statement by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on Aug. 23, may 
involve serious difficulties in trans- 
portation and movement through 
ports, especially with the delay 
caused by the maritime strike. If 
wheat and flour exports are increased 
beyond the quantity programmed, it 
would probably reduce proportion- 
ately the export of the other grains 
including principally corn and oats. 

Of the total indicated wheat crop, 
winter wheat makes up 879,900,000 
bus and spring wheat 289,500,000. 
The winter crop, as well as the total, 
is an all-time record. Spring wheat 
production is a fourth more than 
the 1935-44 average of 226,000,000 
bus, but is far below the record of 
368,000,000 bus produced in 1915 and 
4% below the 300,000,000 bus pro- 
duced last year. Supplies of all 


classes of wheat are ample in 1946- 
47, with the exception of durum, the 
supply of which is below the quan- 
tity used domestically in 1942-43 
through 1944-45, although still above 
the prewar average. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DOW CHEMICAL 15-YEAR 
DEBENTURES OFFERED 


New York, N. Y.—An underwriting 
group, headed by Smith, Barney & 
Co., Nov. 8 offered a new issue of 
$30,000,000 15-year 2.35% debentures 
of the Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, 
Mich. The debentures, due Nov. 1, 
1961, were priced at par and accrued 
interest from Nov. 1. 

The offering constitutes new-mon- 
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ey financing on behalf of the com- 
pany. Net proceeds, amounting to 
approximately $29,652,000, will be 
added to the cash funds of the com- 
pany to be used for general corporate 
purposes. 

While no specific allocation of the 
proceeds has been made, it is expect- 
ed that they will be spent, among 
other things, for capital additions to 
plants and facilities to manufacture 
new products and to meet the in- 
creased demand for products which 
are now manufactured. Such capital 
expenditures of the company and its 
subsidiaries during the past five years 
totaled $70,077,881. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEAR-BY MILLFEED 
FUTURES DECLINE 


—~<— 
November Through March Positions 
Show Losses From Week Ago— 
April Bran Stronger 








Kansas City, Mo.—Bran for near- 
by delivery dropped $4 on the mill- 
feed futures market at the Kansas 
City Board of Trade during the past 
week. There was little change in 
distant deliveries, although April 
bran ruled $1.75 stronger. Shorts 
futures were unchanged to $1 strong- 
er, due to the fairly steady demand 
for shorts in the cash market and the 
inability of traders to agree on bids 
and asking prices. 

The volume of trades during the 
week was not as heavy as in the first 
week of trading. On one day, Nov. 
6, no trades were recorded, while 
during the other trading periods be- 
tween Nov. 4-9 daily sales averaged 
360 tons. As yet the St. Louis mar- 
ket reports no trades. 

The following is a comparison of 
settling prices for Nov. 2 and Nov. 9. 


SETTLING PRICES 


BRAN— Nov. 2 Nov. 9 
tee... $ETE ea $49.00 $44.90 
MTEL T Te eee 48.00 44.65 
MEE 1 4504.64 6 e008 0: 38b-e8 46.00 43.75 
PE 6 v.cslece a ceiiees 45.50 43.00 
EP eee eee 44.00 42.75 
Pere avers tee 41.00 42.25 

SHORTS— 
ka kV oe Mio ees 58.75 57.75 
Oa ee EI 54.75 54.00 
PO ere eee 52.75 61.25 
Cree Pret 52.75 51.25 
Aree 52.75 51.25 
UTE UA 6609030596 040485 51.00 51.00 





Little Flower La Guardia 
Again Attacks Exchanges 


Washington, D. C. — Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, director of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, bristled with indigna- 
tion over the United States’ rejec- 
tion of a world food board as pro- 
posed by Sir John Boyd Orr of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

The bustling little UNRRA chief 
frowned angrily as he verbally at- 
tacked the present system of com- 
modity exchanges or “ticker men,” 
as he termed them, and gallantly 
championed the right of the farmer 
to “fair and just prices for tilling 
the soil and producing the food.” 

“It boils down to this,” Mr. La 
Guardia emphatically declared to 
newspapermen, “whether the farm- 
ers or the ticker boys will prevail; 
whether we can have a world or- 
ganization to encourage greater pro- 
duction of food and higher standards 
of living in all countries so that peo- 
ple will not die of starvation and, 
concomitant with that, a steady 
market. When that comes, fluctua- 
tion of prices goes. When you have 


no fluctuation then your exchanges 
will serve no purpose and they will 
have to get out and work for an 
honest living.” 

The Little Flower also took a 
nasty crack at the state department 
for the American policy against the 
food board proposal with: “The dan- 
gerous time in international relations 
is when a guy gets up and says, ‘I 
agree in principle,’ like the state 
department through Mr. Dodd. That’s 
an old gag. I used to use it my- 
self!” 

Mr. La Guardia called his press 
conference primarily to repudiate the 
story in the Nov. 2 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post in which Leo 
Hochstetter, formerly an UNRRA in- 
formation officer in Yugoslavia, cast 
disparaging remarks about UNRRA 
rations being sidetracked to the mili- 
taire and communistic leaners be- 
ing put in charge of UNRRA ac- 
tivities in that country. 

Mr. La Guardia told newsmen that 
he expected to resign from his top 
UNRRA seat by Jan. 1, but predict-- 
ed that UNRRA activities would con- 
tinue until at least June 30. 
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Large Wheat Acreage Is 1947 Goal 





Canada’s September 
Flour Exports Go 
to 43 Countries 


Toronto, Ont.—A report on Cana- 
dian exports of flour during Septem- 
ber, with a list of countries of des- 
tinations, shows that Dominion mills 
shipped 1,236,125 bbls in that month, 
bringing the two-month August- 
September total up to 3,213,133 bbls. 

The United Kingdom was the big- 
gest customer, with 646,372 bbls in 
September and a two-month total 
of 1,777,897. China received 155,- 
515 bbls of the September exports, 
while the Philippines obtained 52,935 
bbls. In all, 43 countries participat- 
ed in the September Canadian flour 
exports. Details are shown in the 
accompanying table.. 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 











2 Mos. 
Sept. Aug.-Sept. 
bbls bbls 
BRITISH EMPIRE— 

U. K. or orders.... 646,372 1,777,897 
BG bakeeuseseedsts~ “See ess i wbees0 
AFRICA— 

Br. South Africa .. 11,071 81,477 

A See ee oe 3,105 

DURUONEE civecccsees ‘cseses 1,626 

Sierra Leone ...... sseees 2,095 
BOTMUGGSR ocavccccseee 1,904 7,778 
British Guiana ...... 13,210 38,617 
British Honduras ... 2,000 3,600 
pc | ne ce ee Sr a 
BR. WEST INDIES— 

Barbados .....-.... 4,797 22,645 

TOMBICR .sccccices 69,793 112,023 

Trinidad & Tobago. 53,582 100,009 

Other Br. W. Indies 19,582 50,976 
CEE § \cecdasevtes ss owas 4,648 
BE - PEOU vw ccs ce 4,290 8,069 
DEE Tikbcskeastioss. «Ghar -sseus 
Newfoundland ....... 29,982 97,220 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 

BPOEAUEE. Cie ccc et cues. 4,020 24,427 

Belgian Congo ..... 360 3,687 
(AY roe eee 25,820 62,875 
CREM wc icsces ° 155,515 271,272 
6 0 | rrr rere er eee 1,825 
Costa Rica ... See's 153 2,602 
UMR cccccccccvesccce 359 8,469 
Czechoslovakia ...... 2,550 9,170 
EES Os, bie,sik's tenet 3,085 11,400 
SA ee a 37,377 111,584 
DE  Vetadebsecs shttae ° | 660tes 

a ae ee ee ee 6,880 

Fr. West Indies .. 1,224 12,360 

St. Pierre & 

Miquelon ........ 400 550 
CIE 665 46%.66.0:00,0 2,784 > 34,844 
SS ork 17,745 34,109 
CONN ce bcctssees «= enmesis 4,696 
COMNCORTIG@IM occ ee ccs 2,138 4,536 
Pre 2,654 7,245 
Honduras ........ oe 561, 4,624 
BOWMORE on vc cceee aie 2,356 15,524 
rae [3 “serene.  Yalees 
ME cbs scestcicerpases 19 65,196 
NOD. © ¥:0 0.5.4. 0.-04.0 06's 1,017 1,369 
NETHERLANDS— 

N. East Indies .... 20,700 40,080 

WE, GHUEAMS 2. cecesee 1,820 5,577 

N. West Indies ... 1,580 5,631 
SY er 816 1,223 
POUEWES> sevicsccuseas ls 23,430 26,859 
PD. cbs vw eieooes 3,288 5,613 
NE wnebeccecesticce sewess 892 
Serer a ame rk ee 6,755 
PORTUGAL. ..i.<secee 357 4,817 

Azores & Madeira.. 800 800 

Portuguese Africa. ...... 4,116 
BREVOIOE cicervccecuve covvee 1,499 
DEE. whewy Nb bsccsws | 008d 00 3 

Canary Islands .... 910 910 
UNITED STATES ... ~ 4 4 

Am. Virgin Islands 708 708 

Philippine Islands . 52,935 58,032 
Venezuela ......+..6- 12,057 41,585 

TOES 6c se vceicss 1,236,125 3,213,133 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
ISSUES 25-YEAR BONDS 


St. Louis, Mo.—A 25-year deben- 
ture issue, to provide $30,000,000 for 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s expansion 
program, has been placed privately 
with a group of five insurance com- 
panies, Edgar M. Queeny, chairman 
of the board of directors, informed 
stockholders recently in his quarterly 
report. 





The debentures, sold at par, will 
bear 2.65% interest and will become 
due Nov. 1, 1971. The proceeds ob- 
tained will provide funds for the 
$10,000,000 purchases from the War 
Assets Administration of the styrene 
plant at Texas City, Tex., which the 
Monsanto company designed and con- 
structed for the synthetic rubber 
program. The remainder of the sum 
will be used for payment of other 
manufacturing facilities for which 
commitments have been made. 

Mr. Queeny said a sinking fund be- 
ginning after 10 years would be 
scheduled to retire half of the issue 
by maturity. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FALL SEEDED WHEAT 
AIDED BY MOISTURE 


<>— 
Rapid Growth of Early Sown Fields 
Provides Winter Pasturage— 
Kansas Baits Grasshoppers 


Rains in the North Pacific states 
have delayed the completion of small 
grain seeding, but the additional mois- 
ture is very beneficial. The early 
sown in this area is up to good 
stands. Precipitation -in the Rocky 
Mountain area and the great basin 
has improved wheat prospects in 
these areas. 

Wheat is making good growth in 
the main belt and generally covers 
the ground, with many fields being 
pastured where not too wet. There 
are a few complaints of the crop be- 
coming too rank. 

Kansas conditions continue favor- 
able for winter wheat. In the south- 
east, where moisture had been defi- 
cient, heavy rains have provided suf- 
ficient moisture for the crop. Re- 
drilled wheat and late seedings are 
coming to nice stands, but in a few 
western counties some farmers are 
still baiting for grasshoppers. 

Generally, the reports on Nebraska 
winter wheat are very optimistic, ex- 
cept in south central area where 
heavy and dashing rains did some 
damage. Both winter wheat and rye 
should make excellent pasture. 

Oklahoma small grains continue 
good to excellent throughout the 
western half of the state and pros- 
pects are excellent for fall and win- 
ter grain pastures. Throughout the 
eastern half small grains show 
marked improvement. In some local- 
ities where earlier localized showers 
were sufficient to bring winter oats 
and wheat up to good stands, some 
pasturing is reported. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FALL FATAL TO EMPLOYEE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A fall from a 
man-lift caused the death of an em- 
ployee of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. in its “B” mill here Nov. 8. The 
employee, Earl G. Collins, 48, was 
found near the man-lift on the sec- 
ond floor of the mill, while his lunch 
box and clothing were found on the 
fourth floor. Dr. Russell R. Heim, 
Hennepin county coronor, who in- 
vestigated the death, said that the 
employee suffered a hemorrhage, 
crushed chest and broken back in the 
fall. H. H. Olsby, superintendent 
for the company, said that there is a 
possibility that the man may have 
had a heart attack as he was about 
to board the lift. 








STRONG DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
DEMANDS ARE ANTICIPATED 


Start on Rebuilding of Grain Reserves Will Be Part of 
Production Task Next Year, Secretary Anderson 
Says — More Meat Wanted 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson, believing other 
countries will need large amounts 
of American food into 1948, on Nov. 
10 outlined 1947 farm production 
goals calling for a new record out- 
put. 

He recommended that 358,532,000 
acres be planted to cultivated crops 
such as grains, vegetables, sugar 
cane and beets, oilseeds, cotton and 
tobacco and noncultivated crops such 
as hay and seed crops. That would 
be about 3% more than used for 
this year’s record farm preduction. 

Secretary Anderson also urged 
farmers to produce more hogs, to 
market more beef cattle for slaugh- 
ter, and to produce more milk than 
this year in view of current short- 
ages. 

A Fourfold Job 

His recommended cattle slaughter 
and hog goals would provide a per 
capita supply of about 155 lbs of 
meat in 1947 compared with 140 to 
145 this year and 126 lbs for the 
1935-39 average. 

The secretary said farmers face 
a fourfold production job next year: 

(1) Production to meet the needs 
of a “strong domestic demand.” 

(2) Production of additional sup- 
plies “still badly needed in war- 
devastated areas.” 

(3) A start to rebuild reserves of 
some commodities such as wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice and other livestock 
feed grains. Reserves built up dur- 
ing the thirties were depleted during 
the war. 

(4) A start toward a “sounder pro- 
gram of proper land use and soil 
conservation.” Heavy wartime food 
demands led to abandonment of 
many soil conservation practices. 


Wheat Acreage About Same 


The greatest expansions were 
called for in cotton, flax, sugar beets, 
dry beans, soybeans, rye, barley and 
grain sorghums. Reductions were sug- 
gested for potatoes, of which there 
was a big surplus this year, dry peas, 
oats, peanuts and truck crops. 

Farmers were asked to plant as 
much land to wheat, corn and rice, 
as this year, when record crops of 
wheat and corn were produced. | 

Reductions in eggs, chickens and 
turkeys were recommended in the 
face of prospects that foreign and 
military demands for poultry will be 
lower. 

Secretary Anderson asked farmers 
to slow down on their recent heavy 
rate of milk cow culling in order to 
produce more milk. He noted that 
this year’s, big feed grain crops per- 
mit heavier feeding of dairy cows. 


Goals in Detail 


The 1947 goals and the 1946 indi- 
cated acreages or production, respec- 
tively, include: 

Food and grains and pulses—Wheat 


71,720,000 and 71,896,000 acres; rye’ 


2,374,000 and 1,775,000 (harvested); 


rice 1,520,000 and 1,548,000; dry 
beans 2,200,000 and 1,746,000; dry 
peas 478,000 and 512,000. 

Feed grains and forage crops— 
Corn 92,250,000 and 92,850,000 .acres; 
oats 44,670,000 and 46,879,000; bar- 
ley 13,670,000 and 11,513,000; all sor- 
ghums except syrup 16,000,000 and 
15,058,000; sorghums for grain 7,500,- 
000 and 5,841,000. 

Oil and fiber crops—Soybeans for 
beans 11,300,000 and 9,447,000 (har- 
vested); flaxseed 5,000,000 and 2,708,- 
000; peanuts, picked and threshed, 2,- 
750,000 and 3,146,000 (harvested); 
cotton 23,000,000 and 18,316,000. 

Sugar crops—Sugar beets 1,069,- 
000 and 930,000; sugar cane 327,000 
and 299,000 (harvested). 

Vegetables—Potatoes 2,670,000 and 
2,786,000; sweet potatoes 799,000 and 
719,000; truck crops for the fresh 
market 1,985,000 and 2,130,000 (har- 
vested); truck crops for processing 
1,953,000 and 2,157,000. 

Tobacco—Flue cured 1,141,000 and 
1,193,700; fire cured 92,400 and 83,- 
900; burley 424,200 and 499,000; 
dark air-cured 39,400 and 43,300; 
Maryland 48,000 and 46,100; cigar 
leaf 107,700 and 100,700; perique 300 
and 300 (all harvested acres). 

Hay and seed crops—All tame hay 
60,500,000 and 59,086,000; grass and 
legume seeds 6,639,000 and 6,010,- 
000; cover crop seeds 414,000 and 
364,700. ~ 

Livestock—Cattle and calves on 
farms Dec. 31, 1947, 78,500,000 and 
80,200,000; beef cows on farms Dec. 
31, 1947, 15,155,000 and 15,673,000; 
milk cows on farms (average for the 
year) 24,300,000 and 24,483,000; milk 
production 120,000,000,000 and 119,- 
000,000,000 Ibs; sows to farrow for 
the 1947 spring pig crop, 9,170,000 and 
8,087,000; 1947 spring pig crop 58,- 
000,000 and 52,324,000; 1947 fall pig 
crop 32,000,000 and 29,100,000; sheep 
and lambs on farms Dec. 31, 1947, 
35,200,000 and 29,100,000; chickens 
raised 670,000,000 and 677,166,000; 
hens and pullets on farms Dec. 31, 
1947, 436,000,000 and 469,431,000; 
egg production 4,200,000,000 and 4,- 
480,000,000 doz; turkeys raised 40,- 
760,000 and 41,013,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLF ANNOUNCES EARNINGS; 
DENIES TAX DODGING CLAIM 


James A. McConnell, general man- 
ager of the Co-operative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, recent- 
ly told the annual meeting of that 
organization that refunds paid out 
by co-operatives to members were 
specifically exempt from taxation by 
the treasury, and that charges of 
tax dodging were entirely unfounded. 
He also announced that for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, GLF would pay 
cash patronage refunds of $2,578,312 
on a total business volume of $96,- 
865,992. Mr. McConnell said that this 
represented 97% of the total earn- 
ings of the year. 
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Prompt repeal of war emergency 
powers to regulate and control private 
business and industry will take top 
position on the agenda of the new 
Republican congress, in the opinion 
of leading Washington newspaper 
correspondents and_ political col- 
umnists. It is pointed out that party 
leaders have repeated that pledge to 
the voters over and over again since 
the war ended. Reorganization of 
the government for simplicity and 
economy was among other goals men- 
tioned. 

Representative Joseph W. Martin 
of Massachusetts, who is scheduled 
to become speaker of the house, is 
quoted as having renewed the pledge 
after the election when he declared 
that “the American people will be 
freed of government controls as soon 
as possible after congress meets.” 

Senate Republican leader Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio voiced a similar in- 
tention. He asserted that “for the 
first time in 13 years the nation does 
not face an emergency.” 

Among the controls likely to get 
a working over at the hands of the 
Republicans are: 

Remaining price controls if the 
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MOST BUSINESS CURBS EXPECTED 
TO BE DROPPED BY CONGRESS 


Quick Repeal of War Emergency Powers Predicted as 
Republican Leaders Map Future 
Action 


Truman administration has not al- 
ready wiped them out by Jan. 1. 

All rationing powers. 

Authority of the Department of 
Agriculture to requisition and allo- 
cate food supplies. 

Regulation of exports. 

Powers under the economic stabili- 
zation and reconversion acts. 

Authority to requisition and oper- 
ate private plants and industries. 

Most of these emergency powers 
are derived from special or general 
acts which can be repealed by joint 
resolution passed by both houses. 

The second war powers act, ex- 
tended last spring for another year, 
expires automatically June 30 unless 
repealed before that by joint resolu- 
tion. It provides the authority un- 
der which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can control the use and distribu- 
tion of foods and feeds; the power un- 
der which the Civilian Production 
Administration ‘now regulates and 
allocates supplies of industrial raw 
materials and scarce civilian goods, 
and other far-reaching controls. 

There is an “if” in these plans, 
of course, which is concerned with 
the fact that some of them may be 
blocked by presidential veto. 





USDA Refines Deiee Support 
Policies as Result of GOP Win 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—With the elec- 
tion returns clearly indicating strong 
Republican control of the incoming 
Congress the administration remnants 
in charge of policy of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
refining their price support policies 
with an eye on the agriculture com- 
mittees of both houses of Congress. 

The prodigality of former years 
when the new dealers were riding 
high, wide and handsome appears to 
have been discarded for a more pru- 
dent policy of thrift and caution. The 
first evidence of this change is to be 
found in the potato price support 
program for the 1947 crop year, 

In the 1947 potato price support 
program USDA has announced that 
it will set an acreage goal and that 
only farmers conforming to goal 
standards established by county com- 
mittees will be eligible for price sup- 
port loans. However, the entire pro- 
gram policy has not been officially 
revealed in these pre-election state- 
ments. It is further the policy of 
the government to permit the potato 
price to seek its own level and to pay 
only the difference, if any, between 
the price support obligation and the 
market price for this commodity. 
Under this plan it is claimed the con- 
suming public would have the ad- 
vantage of the lower market price 
while the farmer producer would ob- 
tain the full 90% parity pledge as- 
sured by Congress. 

Previously during the war years 
expansion of potato and other farm 
produce acreage was encouraged by 


the 90% of parity price support 
pledge and in the case of potatoes 
this guarantee produced an acreage 
far in excess of domestic require- 
ments. 

During the war no limitations or 
conditions have been imposed on 
farmers producing either basic agri- 
cultural commodities which consist 
of wheat, corn, peanuts, tobacco, rice 
and. cotton or on the Steagall com- 
modities, which are hogs, eggs, chick- 
ens (with certain exceptions), tur- 
keys, milk and butterfat, certain va- 
rieties of dry peas, certain varieties 
of dry edible beans, soybeans for oil, 
peanuts for oil, American Egyptian 
cotton, potatoes and cured sweet po- 
tatoes. There are approximately 
140 additional agricultural commodi- 
ties which have been blanketed un- 
der the support by program an- 
nouncements. Among those in which 
the feed trade has interest are bar- 
ley, grain sorghums and hay seeds. 

Indications that USDA would im- 
pose price support program limita- 
tions on potatoes and might use this 
plan as the pattern of future policy 
provoked spasmodic criticism from 
potato producers and others, who 
claim that there is nothing in the 
Steagall amendment which authorizes 
USDA to impose any restrictions 
whatever in administering the price 
support program. USDA officials 
base their authority to impose limi- 
tations on the price support commit- 
ment on an interpretation of the ob- 
ligations under the Steagall amend- 
ment made by Robert H. Shields 
on Aug. 16, 1944, when he was solici- 
tor of the War Food Administration. 

The Steagall amendment states 
that “whenever during the ex- 


isting emergency the Secretary 
of Agriculture finds it necessary to 
encourage the expansion of produc- 
tion of any nonbasic agricultural 
commodity he shall make public an- 
nouncement thereof . . and shall 
use funds . . through commodity 
loans, purchase or other operations 

. until the expiration of the two- 
year period beginning with the first 
day of January immediately follow- 
ing the date upon which the Presi- 
dent by proclamation or the Congress 
by concurrent resolution declares that 
hostilities in the present war have 
terminated . . to support a price 
for the producers of any such com- 
modity of not less than 90% of par- 
ity or comparable price therefor. 
Any such commodity loan, purchase 
or other operation which is under- 
taken shall be continued until the 
secretary has given sufficient public 
announcements to permit producers 
of such commodity to make readjust- 
ments in the production of such com- 
modities.” 


Shields’ Interpretation 


In his interpretation of the respon- 
sibilities of USDA under the Steagall 
amendment Mr. Shields said, “A mat- 
ter to be noted is the kind of condi- 
tions which the law permits to be 
attached to support price benefits. 
Here, too, the law is not explicit. The 
Steagall amendment provides for con- 
tinuing price support for a two-year 
period after the war when the need 
for increased production will prob- 
ably have to be decreased consider- 
ably. Since the purpose of the two- 
year provision was to enable farmers 
to readjust their production to nor- 
mal by the close of the two-year pe- 
riod, it is reasonable to conclude 
that production adjustment conditions 
related to changes in’ production 
needs may be imposed.” 

In this connection Mr. Shields 
points out that the Steagall amend- 
ment originally contained provisions 
that price supporting operations 
should ‘be continued until producers 
were given sufficient notice to re- 
adjust their production. It still con- 
tains this provision, Mr. Shields adds. 

That the USDA is bending its poli- 
cies to conform to election returns 
gives every indication of wisdom. 
How a Republican Congress will re- 
act to the Shields interpretation of 
the price support responsibilities of 
the government cannot be answered 
yet, but few believe that the new 
Congress will in any major respect 
alter the price support mandate. 

Of the major feed crops oats and 
corn appear to be the only commodi- 
ties remotely in danger of falling 
within price supporting operations of 
the government. Trade observers 
here and informed government 
sources now believe, however, that 
there is little danger of any feed 
crop breaking to the price support 
line. . 

Current Demand Brisk 

One of the most prominent agri- 
cultural economists declared flatly 
last week that price would not be a 
factor in the grain markets until 
1948. This observation was based 
on the brisk current demand for 
grains of all kinds by foreign buy- 
ers who are now pressing USDA for 
greater allocations for the present 
quarter. In this connection USDA 
Officials are rejecting appeals for ad- 
ditional allocations of flour, oats and 
other commodities on grounds that 
transportation is just not available 
to move these commodities to export 
terminals. 

One slight qualification was placed 
on this prediction by -this agricul- 
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tural specialist and that was that 
certain spotty price situations could 
occur, as for instance in transporta- 
tion bottlenecks wheat might sell at 
much higher prices at export loca- 
tions while an interior price might 
weaken. 

However, even though all influ- 
ences seem to point to sustained high 
prices for feed ingredients the price 
support program is slated to run for 
two years after the first of the Janu- 
ary following the official cessation of 
hostilities. Consequently, even if the 
USDA policies as influenced by a 
Republican Congress are not of im- 
mediate importance they may form 
the precedent for a later day when 
prices sag to the support line. The 
Shields interpretation may be one 
of the first major policy tests of the 
incoming Congress and as things now 
stand USDA is prepared to send out 
its potato price support program as 
modified for the new crop as a trial 
balloon. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Leaders Seen 
for Important 
Committees 


Washington, D. C.—To the surprise 
of observers here Senator Arthur 
Capper, Senate agriculture dean from 
the GOP ranks has announced his in- 
tention to stand on his seniority 
rights and take over the helm of the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee. It had been expected that 
he would step aside in favor of Sen- 
ator Aiken of Vermont, contenting 
himself with the less arduous task as 
chairman of the district committee. 
Senator Capper is reported to have 
said that he had 28 years of service 
on the important agriculture com- 
mittee and that he felt it his duty 
to take over when the new Congress 
convenes. 

On the House side, there is no 
doubt that previous predictions that 
Clifford Hope, ranking Republican 
from Kansas will assume the leader- 
ship of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, seconded by August Andresen 
of Minnesota. The new Congress 
probably will make no substantial 
changes in farm: policy—both par- 
ties are committed to a policy of re- 
turning to the farm producer the 
highest return, but it is expected 
that the Republican party will em- 
phasize interest in the grain, dairy 
and poultry fields instead of the fresh 
produce industry which was _ the 
center of the attention of Congress- 
man Flanagan of Virginia who led 
the old Democratic House majority. 

In the administrative field, how- 
ever, it is expected that the new Re- 
publican control will wipe out the 
old AAA now functioning as the 
Feld Service Branch of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 
It is inconceiveable that the Repub- 
licans will provide funds for a field 
organization whose operations border 
closely on the political aspects of the 
farm problem. In the last Congress, 
the leading Republican on the appro- 
priations committee, John Tabor, 
congressman from New York, ut- 
tered sharply antagonistic comments 
on the operations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
and if he resumes this attitude in 
the néw Congress, where he will ex- 
ercise considerably greater power, 
the USDA will have to revise its op- 
erations to get his approval. 

Another committee which will 
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have more than passing importance 
to the feed trade and country eleva- 
tor operators is the House judiciary 
committee, through which any legis- 
lation placing statutory limitations 
on penalties under the wage an 
hour law revision as required by the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision would 


have to pass. The Gwynne bill which 


was lost in the closing sessions of the 
last Congress probably will be re- 
introduced in the new Congress, and 
will be referred in all probability to 
the House judiciary slated for the 
leadership of Earl C. Michener of 
Michigan. Prospects are that the 
incoming Congress will give a green 
light to a bill of the Gwynne type. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY MUELLER DIES 
AFTER BRIEF ILLNESS 


New York, N. Y.—Henry Mueller, 
president of C. F. Mueller Macaroni 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., since 1926, 
died Nov. 11 in St. Barnabas Hos- 
pital following a brief illness. He had 
been engaged in the manufacture of 
macaroni and allied products since he 
was a youth, as his father, Christian 
F. Mueller, had started his business 
in 1885. 

The company was one of the first 
to employ wax paper air-tight pack- 
aging and is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of these products in the 
country. 

Mr. Mueller was active in civic and 
industry affairs. He was president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers for six years and advisor or 
director after that. He was also a 
director in the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers Association and a member of its 
committee on employment relations. 

His widow, two daughters, a sister 
and a brother, Samuel Mueller, vice 
president and treasurer of the com- 
pany, survive. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Wheat Buying 
Since Sept. 9 
41,439,443 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Purchases of 
wheat by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for the week ended Nov. 8 
amounted to 4,468,714 bus, or less 
than half of the previous week’s vol- 
ume. Buying again was centered 
in the Kansas City regional office, 
which led with purchases of 2,250,000 
bus. 

In the Portland, Oregon, region, 
purchases amounted to 1,613,000 bus. 
Chicago bought 623,714 bus, but none 
was taken by the Minneapolis re- 
gional office. 

Cumulative purchases since Sept. 
9, the date the department started 
buying in the open market, total 41,- 
439,443 bus. Of this amount Kan- 
sas City purchased 19,534,033 bus; 
Chicago, 8,013,142; Minneapolis, 7,- 
139,670, and Portland, 6,752,598. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. FRANKLIN ARMSTRONG DEAD 


Minneapolis, Minn. — T. Franklin 
Armstrong, 70, for many years a 
familiar figure on the trading floor of 
the Chamber of.Commerce and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Brooks Eleva- 
tor Co. at the time of his retirement 
nine years ago, died Nov. 7. He was 
a member of the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club and the Minikahda Club, 
Minneapolis, and of the Surf Club, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Surviving are his 
widow and one son, 
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European Requests 
For More Flour 
Meet Objections 


Washington, D. C.—Efforts of 
European nations to obtain enlarged 
allocations of flour for the fourth 
quarter appear likely to run into ob- 
jections from some quarters in the 
Department of Agriculture on the 
ground that they will interfere with 
the present USDA export program 
on wheat and flour. The long port 
tie-up upset normal shipping sched- 
ules, and some officials feel that ad- 
ditional allocations to any foreign ac- 
count at this time would get in the 
way of the retarded government ex- 
port program. 

The USDA faces the prospect of 
moving 3,000,000 tons of grains, flour, 
etc., in the next two months and 
admits that it can only move about 
2,000,000 under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

The British government has been 
seeking an additional allocation of 
about 3,500,000 sacks of flour for 
some time, but Washington opinion 
doubts that any foreign claimant 
will get to first base right now on 
any request for allocations above 
those already made. § 

The French government is attempt- 
ing to substitute approximately 1,- 
000,000 sacks of hard winter wheat 
flour for an equal amount of soft 
wheat flour which has already been 
purchased for it by the Produc- 
tion and. Marketing Administration. 
The government has so far shown no 
disposition to accommodate the 
French, although negotiations are 
not ended and efforts are being made 
to get the government to reconsider 
the French proposal, 

In regard to the substitution of 
hard wheat flour for soft wheat flour 
for the French government account, 
it has been pointed out by Herman 
Fakler of the Millers National Fed- 
eration that he has taken no active 
part in the negotiations other than to 
seek information. His earlier com- 
ments on the negotiations were er- 
roneously interpreted to mean that 
he was attempting to expedite the 
substitution recommendations. 

There is some _ indication that 
USDA officials believe that export 
emphasis on wheat and flour should 








be concentrated on southwestern 
wheat. 
ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT 


REDUCES WHEAT PRICE 


Washington, D. C.—The Argentine 
government has reduced its prices 
for domestically produced wheat and 
flaxseed, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations has been 
advised. 

In a decree Nov. 2 it announced 
that the government basic price to 
producers would be 17 pesos per 100 
kilograms, or $1.38 bu, for grade 2 
(standard quality) wheat loaded on 
cars, or on lighters in Buenos Aires 
harbor, up to the first 300 metric 
tons, or about 11,000 bus, shipped by 
each individual farmer. Above 300 
metric tons the price will be 15 pesos 
($1.22 bu), or the same as the basic 
price which prevailed through mid- 
April of the current season. Begin- 
ning April 16 a delivery bonus of 5 
pesos was added, making a total of 
20 pesos or $1.62 bu for all deliveries. 


At the same time, the Argentine 
government reduced the price paid to 
producers for flaxseed to 30 pesos 
per 100 kilograms or $2.27. The pre- 
vious price level, established last 
May 23, was 35 pesos, or $2.65 bu. 

The Argentine government has 
been selling wheat for export at 35 
pesos per 100 kilograms, or $2.84 bu, 
and oil and cake from the 1945 crop 
of flaxseed at 25c lb, and $110 per 
metric ton, respectively. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Seattle Chamber Asks 
Immediate Removal 
of Export Controls 


Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in a resolution ap- 
proved by its board of trustees Nov. 
5, recommends that strong represen- 
tations be made to appropriate fed- 
eral agencies for the immediate re- 
moval from export control of such 
commodities as are no longer in short 
supply, in particular such items of 
local area production as western 
wheat and flour and powdered and 
evaporated milk, and that more 
prompt action be taken in issuing 
export licenses for remaining items. 

It is further recommended that the 
government agencies concerned be 
challenged by the Washington state 
delegation in the Congress, and asked 
to explain their lack of responsive- 
ness to the repeated appeals of legiti- 
mate exporters for relief from arbi- 
trary restraints and for a more 
equable treatment. 
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PILLSBURY BUILDING—Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., announced Nov. 11 that the 
company had purchased the Metro- 
politan Building in downtown Minne- 
apolis as a permanent headquarters. 
The 13-story office building, company 
headquarters since 1942, contains ap- 
proximately 123,000 square feet of 
office space and will house approxi- 
mately 500 executives and employees 
of Pillsbury Mills. The company has 
occupied several floors and recently 
leased additional space to house its 
Ann Pillsbury Home Service Center. 
It was formerly known as the Metro- 
politan Building. 
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Further Enrichment Legislation 


Urged by Dr. Russell M. Wilder 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Public health of- 
ficials in 29 states were urged Nov. 
12 by Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., to 
take the lead in an intensive pro- 
gram to induce legislatures in their 
states to enact laws requiring enrich- 
ment of white flour, bread and rolls. 

Addressing the annual convention 
of the American Health Association, 
Dr. Wilder, former chairman of the 
Committee on Foods of the National 
Research Council, lauded the prog- 
ress made to date in the program, 
listing on a “roll of honor” the 19 
states and two United States terri- 
tories which already have enacted 
enrichment laws. 

The wartime food order which had 
made enrichment of white bread and 
rolls mandatory was revoked last 
month, Dr. Wilder pointed out, and he 
advocated passage of enrichment leg- 
islation in all states with added pro- 
visions to include white flour. 

“The essential features of the state 
enrichment laws,” said Dr. Wilder, 
“require that all white bread and 
rolls, and white flour, excepting cake 
flour and other specialties, must be 
enriched before sale to the consumer. 
The laws require adherence to at 
least the minimum federal standards 
for enrichment levels in flour and 
bakery products.” 

In making his appeal to public 
health officials to champion the en- 
richment cause in their states, Dr. 
Wilder said that not only nutrition- 
ists, women’s clubs and many other 
groups would co-operate, but that the 
Millers National Federation and the 
American Bakers Association, as well, 
would lend their support to the pro- 
gram. 


“Public health officials,” he con- 
tinued, “have a great opportunity 
to assist in advancing this impor- 
tant program. In many states they 
have the résponsibility of adminis- 
tering the enrichment laws which 
were adopted, although in some 
states this duty is given to the state 
department of agriculture. However 
that may be, the public health offi- 
cial is well justified in making en- 
richment legislation a part of his 
program of work. 

“As a general rule the chief pub- 
lic supporters of enrichment legisla- 
tion are heads of state nutrition com- 
mittees, home economics extension 
workers, heads of women’s clubs, and 
others interested in improved nutri- 
tion. The public health official should 
assist in obtaining the active support 
of important factors like these.” 

Explaining the industry’s support 
of state laws in preference to federal 
legislation, Dr. Wilder pointed out 
that only about 15% of bakery prod- 
ucts represents interstate business and 
that millers and bakers who volun- 
tarily enrich their products operate 
at a commercial disadvantage. More 
than 75% of all household flours, he 
added, are being enriched voluntarily. 
The federal wartime order pertained 
only to white bread and rolls, while 
the state laws already enacted also 
require enrichment of white flour. 

States having enrichment laws are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. The two terri- 
tories with enrichment laws are Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico. 
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FLOUR SALES MOSTLY EXPORT; 
DOMESTIC BUYERS SATISFIED 


Mills Up Against 85% Quota Limit Must Switch to Export 
Grinding — Flour Prices Firmer on Cash Wheat 
Strength—Boxcar Shortage Hampers 


The tide of flour business at pres- 
ent is flowing in export channels, due 
to the fact many domestic buyers 
are pretty well filled up for the next 
two months and most mills have hit 
the 85% domestic grind limit. Con- 
sequently, if any ‘mportant sales are 
to be made, they must be in the ex- 
port field until a new domestic quota 
period comes up. This does not mean, 
however, that no domestic business 
is passing. Some bakers are not 
fully supplied and a number of oth- 
ers who hold liberal inventories 
would like to take on more for de- 
livery in the next two or three 
months. Those in actual need are 
being cared for by mills; others are 
being considered carefully before 
bookings are accepted. Family trade 
is spotted and only moderate in the 
aggregate. 


Prices Firm to Higher 


Flour prices in producing areas are 
firm to higher. Spring types are 
mostly 20c sack above a week ago 
and hard winter patents in the 
Southwest are 5@10c higher. Clears 
in the latter area are sharply higher, 
ranging from 30c to 60c sack above 
a week ago. Although wheat futures 
are substantially easier the past sev- 
eral days, cash wheat values have 
remained strong, due to widening pre- 
miums for milling types, and this is 
reflected in the firmer flour prices. 


More Export Flour Moving 


Latin America and the Philippines 
booked substantial quantities of flour 
the past week, evidently in anticipa- 
tion of the near approach of general 
licensing in that area. Except for 
some licenses issued for Brazil and 
a few other countries to mills with 
historical records in that area, no 
fourth quarter licenses have been 
forthcoming. Guatemala and Costa 
Rica still are not open for shipment, 
although other foreign flour move- 
ment is more regular since the end- 
ing of the eastern maritime strike. 
Much of that moving was booked in 
September on old licenses, which 
were extended to Dec. 4 because of 
the strike. 


Business in Springs Slackens 

Sales by spring wheat mills in the 
Northwest for the week ending Nov. 
8 amounted to about 74% of capac- 
ity, against 150% the previous week 
and 200% a year ago. Inquiry is 
active for quick shipment, but mills 
are booked almost to their 85% 
quota. Little interest is shown for 
delivery beyond January, buyers ap- 
parently believing prices might be 
lower by then. Family trade is 
fairly active, but indications are that 
most of the holes have been filled. 
High protein spring clears are in ac- 
tive demand. Export inquiry also is 
active, with mill offerings governed 
by ability to obtain licenses. 


Southwestern Sales 110% 
Bookings by mills in the Southwest 
averaged around 110% of capacity, 
as compared with 65% the previous 
week and 33% a year ago. About 
a third of the sales were for export, 
either private trade or government. 


Bakers generally are not showing 
much interest in flour, although scat- 
tered small lots are being booked 
daily, with one fairly good lot for 
February shipment reported sold to 
a large bakery chain. Family sales 
are fair, mostly in small lots for 
prompt delivery. Substantial export 
sales were confirmed the past week 
to Latin America and the Philip- 
pines, but all mills did not partici- 
pate. Export shipments now are 
moving with some regularity again, 
although Guatemala and Costa Rica 
still are not open for shipment. Most 
southwestern mills now are operat- 
ing on export flour only and having 
difficulty trying to balance out their 
overrun on domestic business in the 
past two months. Clears have be- 
come scarce and prices are up 30@ 
60c the past week. 


Buffalo Mills Booked Heavily 


The 85% restriction is limiting 
flour sales at Buffalo, where mills 
are pretty well booked ahead. Main 
emphasis is on the filling of old or- 
ders rather than booking new ones. 
Family flour is moving slowly. Quota 
saturation is reducing the volume of 
offerings in the New York metropoli- 
tan area. Buyers still are interested 
in springs, although bakers are un- 
willing to meet current price levels. 
Some are not taking the quota al- 
lotted them, but others soon will be 
forced into the market for prompt 
shipment flour due to low stocks. 
Scattered business in southwestern 
types also is reported, but the total 
is small. Nearly all mills are be- 
hind in New York deliveries. 

Boston buyers continue cautious, 
with the majority reluctant to ex- 
tend inventories beyond immediate 
needs. Mill agents, however, show 
no disposition to shade asking prices, 
since most of them have enough 
booked to account for output until 


the first of the year. Stronger ask- 
ing prices at Philadelphia are not 
conducive to active buying and trade 
volume is limited. Bakers appear to 
have more flour on hand than orig- 
inally estimated at the end of the 
price controls and most of them have 
bearish ideas on prices, despite the 
current firmness. A few bakers have 
been forced to buy for early ship- 
ment, but these are in the minority. 
Deliveries on old orders are meager, 
due to boxcar difficulties. Pittsburgh 
trading is at low ebb. Mill represen- 
tatives are not pushing for new sales. 
At the same time, bakers are not 
anxious to buy heavily, but there is 
less inclination to haggle over cur- 
rent prices. Cake and pastry flours 
are in good demand as bakers pre- 
pare for an expected heavy holiday 
season business. 


Price Advance Checks Buying 


Somewhat higher prices at Chicago 
have tended to check buying interest. 
Most buyers are reported backing 
away from current prices and this 


limits sales to scattered small 
amounts for fill-in purposes. Some 
family business is reported. Ship- 


ping directions on old orders for all 
types are good. New business at 
Cleveland is stagnant, both in bak- 
ery and family types. St. Louis mills 
are supplied for the remainder of 
ing for additional bookings. De- 
mand, however, is light with buyers 
bearish on prices. 

Southeastern demand is light, ex- 
cept for established brands of fam- 
ily flour. Representatives of outside 
mills are having difficulty explaining 
to jobbers that they are sold up to 
their 85% quota, since local mills 
in the Southeast are reported ignor- 
ing the limitation order. Blenders 
are supplied for the remainder of 
the year. Bakers generally are 
booked through December and Janu- 
ary and are bearish on prices beyond 
that. 

Boxcar shortages in the Pacific 
Northwest continue to plague mill- 
ers, with the result that business is 
being slowed down. All efforts are 
being concentrated on getting old 
orders shipped. Export business along 
the coast is tied up by the maritime 
strike and flour continues to pile up 
in warehouses. 

Flour production shows a decrease 





Durum Mills Unable to Keep Up with 
Orders for Granulars; Wheat Scarce 


Durum mills are grinding as ac- 
tively as possible in filling old orders, 
the backlog of which about com- 
prises their 85% domestic quota. 
Meanwhile, demand from macaroni 
manufacturers for durum granulars 
continues active and mills are un- 
able to accept all of the orders. Ar- 
rivals of durum wheat at north- 
western terminal markets are less 
than daily mill consumption, with 
the result that mills are drawing 
upon reserve stocks to maintain op- 
erations. Prospects for any expan- 
sion in country movement of durum 
wheat are not bright, due to the 
boxcar situation and moderate to 
heavy snow over producing areas 
the past week-end. Top milling du- 
rum is quoted at $2.24 bu. Granu- 
lars advanced to as high as $5.25 
bulk, but later dropped back to $5.15 
@5.20. 

Eastern macaroni and noodle man- 
ufacturers still are flooded with or- 
ders, of which they are able to ac- 


cept only a portion. Shortages of 
granular and packaging materials are 
holding output below full capacity. 
New sales are confined to old estab- 
lished customers. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Nov. 9, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


Durum or better. .$2.04@2.24 $2.13@2.24 


1 

2 Durum or better.. 2.04@2.24 2.13 @2.24 
3 Durum or better.. 2.04@2.23 2.12@2.23 
4 Durum or better.. 2.03@2.22 ooo @ woe 
5 Durum or better... 2.02@2.21 oa aioe 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.07 2.06 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Nev. BB wnccsccccseser *194,087 93 
Previous week ........ 223,624 107 
SORE GBS scavcccvcsovs 241,710 115 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Nov. 9, 1946 ......sse00. 3,331,722 
July 1-Nov. 10, 1945 ...eseeeeee 3,762,110 


*Preliminary. 
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of 19,302 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, rep- 
resenting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 3,892,542 sacks, compared with 
3,911,844 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,655,539 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,480,943 sacks and 
three years ago 3,513,117. Produc- 
tion decreased 36,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week, 26,000 in 
Buffalo, 16,000 in the Central and 
Southeast, while production shows an 
increase in the Southwest of 52,000 
sacks and 5,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED DEMAND REPORTED 
SLOWER; PRICES DROP 


—<>— 
Wholesale Feed Price Index Drops 
Seven Points—Millfeed Loss 
Principal Weakening Factor 





With much of the urgent demand 
for feeds filled through rather liberal 
purchases since price controls went 
off, inquiry has slackened and the 
price trend is somewhat easier. The 
index of wholesale feed prices for the 
country .as a whole dropped seven 
points in the six-day period ending 
Nov. 6 and on that date stood at 
268.4. Declines in wheat millfeeds 
account for most of the drop, al- 
though somewhat easier soybean meal 
prices also are a contributing factor. 
A year ago the index stood at 166.1. 
Offerings of most feeds now balance 
fairly well with demand. 


Millfeeds Down Sharply 


Millfeed offerings exceed the de- 
mand at all important milling cen- 
ters and prices are down $5@8 ton. 
At Minneapolis, liberal production 
enables mills to make good applica- 
tions on contracts. Selling pressure 
is not quite so heavy for prompt and 
deferred deliveries, mills having com- 
pleted enough new bookings to ab- 
sorb near-by output. General mar- 
ket tone remains unsettled and quo- 
tations for future shipments cover a 
wide range. Bran for January to 
March shipment averages about $5 
under prompt quotations, with April, 
May and June $6@7 under. Minne- 
apolis mills report bids of $41 for 
April bran, but mills are unwilling 
to discount future shipments to this 
extent. 

Trade in millfeeds at Chicago is 
much slower compared with the ac- 
tivity of recent weeks and prices are 
off sharply. Offerings are plentiful 
and fully up to trade requirements. 
At Kansas City, demand has nar- 
rowed materially and prices are 
down $3.50@5 ton. Feed manufac- 
turers are contracting supplies only 
for immediate needs and bids for fu- 
ture delivery are made only at sharp 
discounts under prompt prices. 


Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 60,448 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Production for 
the current week compares with an 
output of 59,406 tons in the week pre- 
vious and 54,885 tons in the similar 
period a year ago. Crop year pro- 
duction to date totals 1,038,518 tons 
as compared with 918,167 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
Figures show production from March 
1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 Ibs of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 Ibs 
of flour. 
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Wheat Futures Break Sharply 
Following Election 


Possible Farm Policy Changes by New Congress Cited—Cash 
Wheat Relatively Firm, Due to CCC Buying and Light Offers 


A turn-about in ‘the recent trend 
of wheat futures to:27-year highs oc- 
curred with the political face-lifting 
performed by the Nov. 5 elections. 
Near-by futures at leading markets 
declined 3% @5%c in the period be- 
tween Nov. 4 and Nov. 9, while losses 
in deferred positions were extended 
to as much as 10% @11%c bu. Dras- 
tic weakness in cotton and securi- 
ties contributed to the post-election 
decline in wheat futures. Prices 
later recovered part of the losses, 
but the market was nervous and 
highly sensitive to the erratic inter- 
pretations placed on various market 
news developments. 


Market observers attributed the 
sharp election break in prices to a 
general feeling that the new Repub- 
lican controlled Congress might alter 
the agricultural policy toward modi- 
fication of expensive price supports 
and generally steer away from all 
government activities of an inflation- 
ary character. There had been indi- 
cations that farmers were becoming 
more inclined to release wheat at 
the higher price levels, but specula- 
tions of possible income tax reduc- 
tion for 1947 were believed to have 
influenced growers to postpone heavy 
selling for another two months. 


Cash Wheat Relatively Firm 


Meanwhile, cash wheat offerings 
at both spring and winter wheat 
markets continue below the combined 
demand from mills, merchandisers 
and the Commodity Credit Corp. 
As a result, the full declines in the 
futures markets were not reflected 
in cash wheat values. The: CCC 
purchased 4,468,714 bus of wheat be- 
tween Nov. 2 and Nov. 8, which 
brought its total since Sept. 9 up to 
41,439,443. On the Nov. 6 break in 
prices, the agency came in for addi- 
tional quantities. 

In its latest survey of the domestic 
wheat situation, the United States 
Department of Agriculture says plans 
are being made to export about 267,- 
000,000 bus of wheat on this crop 
year, which would leave a carry-over 
July 1, 1947, about equal to the 235,- 
000,000-bu average in the 1932-41 pe- 
riod. The total domestic supply for 
1946-47 is placed at over 1,270,000,- 
000 bus, consisting of a carry-over 
of 101,000,000 bus and a new crop 
of 1,169,000,000. Wheat disappear- 
ance in the Unite” States on the 
basis of current restrictions on use 
and distribution, is expected by the 
USDA to total about 770,000,000 bus, 
leaving about 500,000,000 for export 
and carry-over. Of the 770,000,000 
figure, about 510,000,000 bus would 
be for food use, 180,000,000 for feed 
and 82,000,000 for seed purposes. 


Protein Premiums Widen 


The tone of the cash market at 
Minneapolis was firmer, due to wid- 
ening premiums for pratein, which 
about offset losses in futures. Fur- 
ther purchases by the CCC, coupled 
with fair mill buying, readily ab- 
sorbed the moderate offerings and 
accounted for the strength of cash 
wheat prices. Wheat that could be 


promised for shipment before the 
close of lake navigation was espe- 
cially firm, but on shipments be- 
yond that date, buying interest was 
light. 


This is reflected in discounts 


of 25c bu in Minneapolis May under 
December. Duluth bids for wheat 
for arrival by Nov. 30 are 3@4c 
over Minneapolis spot quotations, but 
beyond that date bids are absent. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Nov. 9: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.19 @2.20 
eo RS eer era 2.18 @2.19 
BPR. BE 86, 6:39 V6 eS piwiges 2.18 @2.19 
ee gh oatices tie dices 2.17% @2.18% 
eo ee ere se 2.15 @2.17% 
OTOP Be TNO ct ecccreetacts Se Sear 


Premiums for protein are generally 5c 
for 13%, 13c for 14%, 19c for 15%, and 
24c for 16%. 


K. C. Market Erratic 


Cash wheat on the Kansas City 
market varied up and down daily 
during the past week. Local mills 
were the heaviest buyers, although 
some of the larger chain milling 
firms were not buying. Some mer- 
chandisers were in the market but 
not to any great extent. Much of 
the mill buying stemmed from need 
to secure boxcars in which to ship 
out flour, as it is almost impossible 
to get cars in any other way. In 
fact, boxcar shortages are probably 
the main strength of the market 
right now. Commodity Credit Corp. 
purchases in the southwestern area, 
although not as large as the pre- 
vious week, picked up some follow- 
ing election day when wheat futures 
dropped several cents. The Kansas 
City office reported purchases of 2,- 
525,000 bus for the period Nov. 2-7, 
making the cumulative total since 
Sept. 9 close to 20,000,000 bus. Sales 
were made at prices reported to be 
$2.02%, basis No. 1 hard for ware- 
house receipts by Nov. 15, $2.00% 
for receipts by Jan. 10, $1.96 by Feb. 
28 and $1.93 by April 10. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Nov. 9, protein 
content considered: 


moO. 2 Dark an@d Hard........ $2.06@ 2.24% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.05 @2.23% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.04@2.22% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.03@2.21% 
WO. ME 6 0 $09544.0658%-0656%0 2.06@2.14% 
SD SASS Fee ere 2.05@2.13% 
a | SSP ree tee 2.04@2.12% 
Re Se DNs scvadeeode stance 2.03@2.11\% 


Fort Worth cash trade is reported 
quiet, with prices about unchanged 
from a week ago. Ordinary No. 1 
hard was quoted Nov. 11 at $2.18, 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat with 13% protein brought 1c 
premium over ordinary. 


Pacific Prices Firm 


Wheat prices are firm in Pacific 
Northwest. The CCC raised its buy- 
ing price to $1.89% bu and obtained 
some wheat. There is a small de- 
mand from the Middle West for soft 
white wheat. Movement to the Mid- 
dle West has been better than it 
has to the coast. The CCC has been 
unable to obtain its necessary re- 
quirements and has appealed to rail- 
roads for quicker shipment on wheat 
which it owns in the interior. CCC 
stocks are dwindling rapidly, and the 
trade fears that unless movement to 
the CCC is increased rapidly, service 
order 454 may again be invoked. 
Soft white wheat is selling..on the 
coast around $1.90 bu. Mills are 
bidding $2.30 for 10% Baart wheat, 
but obtaining very little at that fig- 
ure. Mills are also endeavoring to 
move wheat in from the country, but 
are severely handicapped by lack 
of boxcars. The CCC has a tenta- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





Nov. 3-9, Previous Nov. 4-10, Nov. 5-11, Nov. 7-13, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
NMOrthwest .cccccsessccccsences *948,927 985,323 903,399 806,498 749,337 
BORER WOEE 6.6.ccbc ccs cterceweonas 1,470,469 1,418,370 1,241,781 1,190,463 1,293,514 
BOUND os kes wet tccwerscceneses 572,842 597,248 565,201 525,328 502,414 
Central and Southeast ......... *548,839 564,521 620,824 601,741 600,696 
North Pacific Coast ........... *351,405 346,382 324,334 356,913 367,156 
yee eer ee ees 3,892,542 3,911,844 3,655,539 3,480,943 3,513,117 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 7. rf | 73 73 


*Preliminary. 


Crop year flour production 








-——Percentage of capacity operated—_—_, am July 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
3-9, Previous 4-10, 5-11, 7-13, 9, 10, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 96 100 91 80 74 15,635,414 16,583,271 
Southwest ...... 101 97 91 86 93 26,397,852 24,575,680 
po ae 95 99 94 90 87 9,704,617 10,130,584 
Central and Ss. E. 71 72 78 76 79 9,397,679 11,261,547 
No. Pacific Coast 93 92 90 87 89 5,614,793 6,661,116 
Totals ..e0s. 92 93 89 84 85 66,750,355 69,212,198 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output baa 4 Montana and Iowa: 
GY. SO icccvis 894,660 917,304 7 
Previous week .. 894,660 918,674 103 Weekly = Flour Pet. ac 
Year ago ...... 814,380 780,230 96 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 748,036 92 Nov. 3-9 ..... . 667,800 *619,693 93 
Five-year AVGTAGS ..ccccccccescves 88 Previous week .. 667,800 626,175 94 
Ten-year A@VeTABC .....-ccccceseece 78 Yoar O80 ..0.% 667,800 572,470 86 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 519,380 79 
a ee ae 364,320 383,349 105 Wive+¥OGr AVGFABS ocvscccececscess 70 
Previous week .. 364,320 321,345 88 DOM=-FOOE GVETERS: osc vsicvoessccvess 62 
Year ago ...... 352,800 319,094 90 *Preli 
Two years ago.. 352,800 248,405 70 reliminary. 
Wive-YOAF GVGFABS «6. ..cccvcsccoece 83 Minneapolis 
Ten-year average oe oa 6% Saw eoe 76 Weekly Site ek: nine 
Nov. 3-9 112,800 - 100,123 89 oe «ae 
si SA ME ae ’ Nts. S26. 26000 321,360 *329,234 102 
Previous week .. 112,800 — 109,003 97 previous week .. 321,360 359,148 112 
Year ago ...... 111,132 84,455 76 ‘ rm 
Two years ago.. 111,132 98,268 88 .. 2. Sores 321,360 330,929 103 
Five-year average .........ssseeee 84 Two years ago.. 318,120 287,118 90 
Ten-year AVETABS .....ccccereseves 72 Five-year average ....-..ccescceee 80 
Salina Ten-year Average .......eceseceees 77 
POY. B59: i ccsss 84,600 69,693 82 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 84,600 69,348 82 YEN > saNTT 7 ss 
Weak G80: %.5 55. 80,556 58,002 72 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago.. 109,956 95,754 87 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Five-year average .....++++++++e 82 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
TEU=FORP GVOEGGS. 20-6. 60-00. 0s.bvisws 81 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
NOV. 3B vcavrse 243,720 *217,465 89 
Previous week .. 243,720 215,282 88 
wee GO cecnss 225,720 174,334 77 
Two years ago.. 269,100 215,910 80 
PIVG-POO? GVSTERS. o..ciccecsceseces 72 
TOU+VORF AVETAGS 2 oc cscvcscccveces 65 

*Preliminary. 
‘Portland District 

OV. BB sinc cus 134,200 134,000 100 
Previous week .. 134,200 131,100 98 
ZORF ABO iscices 134,800 150,000 112 
Two years ago.. 143,200 141,003 98 
Pive+FORP RVETGRS oc soccvcvvsvcse 89 
ORE DVGEUD © ov vec iccvscwsvece 78 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

MOV, BO wiccsee 771,246 *5 48,839 7a 

Previous week .. 785,646 564,521 72 

Year O80 .cceee 794,586 620,824 78 

Two years ago.. 795,240 601,741 76 

Five-year AVETARS .cccccciscvoeses 69 

SOMHPORE BVOTGRS. 666. cc cbccwcrccese 65 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

MoV. SB sicssvs 601,200 572,842 5 

Previous week .. 601,200 597,248 99 

ZOGPr QHO icseoce 600,600 665,201 94 

Two years ago.. 577,416 625,328 90 

Five-year Average ....cccccccccece 83 

Ten-year AVCTABES .....cccscccccece 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
(computed from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% 
of the flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production from 
March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the 


millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest—, Northwest, -—Buffalo—, --—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Nov. 3-9 ...... 29,777 476,627 18,194 
Previous week.. 28,722 18,362 
Two weeks ago 27,931 18,149 
BOO ss ciéeesvavae 25,146 497,657 18,294 
Ss EO 24,107 452,632 16,332 
i Saree 26,194 469,324 15,174 
BOOS 0.004 cosets 22,814 427,631 13,860 
Five-yr. average 25,608 464,774 


16,371 


265,951 12,477 175,589 60,448 918,167 
12,322 59,406 
10,854 56,934 
335,595 11,445 205,266 54,885 1,038,518 
298,413 10,638 188,017 51,077 939,062 
277,097 10,174 182,524 51,542 928,945 
256,709 8,001 158,298 44,675 842,638 
286,753 10,547 181,939 52,526 933,466 





tive allocation of 14 cargoes to move 
to the Pacific for the army and re- 
lief for November. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY EARNINGS HIGHER 


An erroneous heading on an item 
which appeared on page 35 of the 
Oct. 29 issue of this journal indicated 





that the estimated net profit for 
General Baking Co., New York, for 
the 39-week period ended Sept. 28 
was lower than the figure for a pre- 
vious similar period. Net profit for 
the period ended Sept. 28, 1946, 
amounted to $2,252,675, compared 
with $1,320,721 in the corresponding 
1945 period. 
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OPA Error Diverts Sugar to Export 





STATISTICAL MISTAKE ROBS 


BAKING, OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Vigorous Industry Drive to Cut Sugar Shipments Abroad 
Intensified to Avert Continuation of Short- 
age Throughout 1947 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Hysteria in 
both industry and consumer ranks 
over the increasingly short sugar ra- 
tions came to high boil when it was 
reported that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had blundered away 
some hundred thousand tons of sugar 
yearly due to an error in per capita 
allocation statistics in many parts of 
the country. 

To the baking industry and to oth- 
er sugar-using trades, this OPA bun- 
gling meant that the sugar—the ex- 
act amount of which has not yet 
been calculated—had been diverted 
from the already-low domestic allot- 
ment into foreign export channels. 
The disclosure served to intensify 
the vigorous industry drive to cut 
sugar shipments abroad in order to 
bring the United States rations more 
nearly back to normal. 

In many cities across the nation, 
the outcome of the national sugar 
pool distribution system established 
by OPA in July, 1945, failed by great 
margins to approach the official per 
capita ration of 73 lbs per person. 

The price agency error, said to 
stem from miscalculations in vari- 
ous areas’ population increases since 
1941, has resulted also in drastic 
slashes in the quotas for bakers, 
soft-drink manufacturers and_ ice 
cream and candy firms. 

OPA officials indicated that this 
erroneous distribution will be con- 
tinued for the remainder of the year 
unless its allocation formula is 
changed very soon. Ire incited by 
this diversion of sugar from domestic 
to foreign users might well cause 
industry organizations to take im- 
mediate action on this issue, al- 
though individual spokesmen from 
the various trade associations hesi- 
tate to release comment along this 
line. 

Investigation Planned 

Donald E. Church, head of the sup- 
ply analysis section of OPA’s sugar 
rationing division, apparently recog- 
nized the possibility of an industry 
fight over this inequitable distribu- 
tion when he revealed that his de- 
partment will investigate the special 
factors affecting the various short- 
supplied territories in an attempt to 
remedy the unfair sugar allocations. 

Representatives of the -American 
Bakers Association and the Associa- 
tion of Retail Bakers of America re- 
fused to comment directly upon the 
issue of OPA’s disastrous error but 
re-echoed their objective to pull sub- 
stantial amounts of sugar. from ship- 
ment abroad in order to avoid con- 
tinuation of the present critical short- 
age throughout 1947. 

Along this line, a meeting of all 
major sugar-using groups in the 
United States has been scheduled for 
Nov. 13 to discuss such plans. It 
has been contended in three earlier 


meetings of this group that export 
of sugar in 1947 to other nations 
may prevent increased production in 
the United States. 

The meetings were planned as the 
result of increasing resentment of 
commercial, industrial and institu- 
tional users at the continued sugar 
scarcity, and of their concern over 
the 1947 outlook. 

The fourth meeting of the series 
will be attended by representatives of 
several of the national associations 
in the distribution and food process- 
ing fields, including the American 
Bakers Association, American Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages, As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers 
Association, Dairy Industry Commit- 
tee, International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers, 
Fruit and Syrup Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Nationa] Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, National Association 
of Retail Grocers, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Ice Cream Manufactur- 
ers, National Candy Wholesalers As- 
sociation, Inc., National Canners As- 
sociation, National Confectioners 
Association, and National Food Brok- 
ers Association. 

Ody H. Lamborn, president of Lam- 
born & Co., Inc., dealer in sugar, 
has charged that hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of sugar from this 
country’s sources of supply are be- 
ing shipped abroad. He issued a 
statement for the ‘press with the fol- 
lowing note of warning: 

“Some of this sugar is going to 
countries behind the so-called ‘iron 
curtain.’ Although we pray most 
fervently to the contrary, shipping 
sugar and other materials into coun- 


tries behind that ‘iron curtain’ could 
be the same thing as our sending 
scrap iron and oil to Japan in the 
days before World War II. 
“Yugoslavia, whose belligerency 
toward Americans is all too well 
known, secured tens of thousands of 
tons of sugar through United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration this year, with the ap- 
proval and aid of our government.” 
Action taken by industry repre- 
sentatives toward securing higher 
sugar quotas is expected by most 
sources to be delayed until the four- 
man subcommittee of the Food In- 
dustry Council completes its broad 
and comprehensive report on sugar, 
possibly by the middle of this month. 
Since midsummer this group, ap- 
pointed by FIC Chairman Clarence 
Francis of General Foods has been 
compiling data and statistics in or- 
der to present a detailed sugar pic- 
ture to the main committee. From 
this report, industry officials hope to 
formulate certain concrete recom- 
mendations to file with pertinent 
government agencies. 
Recently the four subcommittee 
members met with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson to dis- 
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cuss their report and secure the co- 
operation of the USDA in making 
available department figures for use 
in the report. 

Members of this record compiling 
subgroup are Edwin O. Blomquist, 
chairman, representing the confec- 
tioners; Ralph Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn, delegate from the 
baking industry; Tobey Freeman, 
representative of the bottlers, and 
Ridgway Kennedy, Jr., ice cream 
manufacturers’ representative. 





Possible Increase 


in Supply of 


Fats, Oils Seen for Next Year 


Washington, D. C.—Predictions of 
a possible increase in the supply of 
fats and oils, most critical current 
shortage on the baking industry 
front, are being made here with the 
indication that acreage formerly di- 
verted from oil yielding crops to 
grain, as part of the program for al- 
leviating European famine, is not ex- 
pected to continue next year. There 
is also hope that harvests of domes- 
tic oilseed crops in the late summer 
and early fall of 1947 will result in 
larger fats and oils supplies than 
those of the current season. A 
60% boost in 1947 flaxseed acreage 
has been requested. 

Also by late 1947 the world supply 
situation is expected to ease sub- 





Bakers Urged to Co-operate 
in Relieving Boxcar Shortage 


Chicago, Ill—The American Bak- 
ers Association has urged its mem- 
bers in a recent bulletin to co-operate 
in the campaign to relieve the short- 
age of boxcars by making the best 
possible use of cars and by cutting 
unloading time to a minimum. 

The association listed the following 
suggestions for members to follow: 

1. Co-operate with the railroad on 
which bakery switch is located, so as 
to move cars in and out with the 
greatest facility. 

2. Organize receiving departments 
to do an unusual job of quickly un- 
loading every car placed on bakery 
switch. 

3. Work on Saturdays, and Sun- 
days if necessary, to get cars un- 
loaded quickly. 

4. Plan orders for flour, salt, sugar, 
syrup and other ingredients, also wax 


paper, cartons, trays, etc., to take 
maximum advantage of extra large 
carloads even though a little extra 
handling is involved thereby. For 
example, 900-bag cars of flour are 
now being received by a baker where 
formerly considerably smaller cars 
were used. This often involves cor- 
responding with suppliers to see what 
size car works best all around. 

5. Consider using solid truckload 
shipments of maximum size whenever 
possible to replace railroad boxcars. 

6. Never ship a half car of a cer- 
tain product as carload freight just 
to gain a little on an individual 
freight rate. For example, 25 drums 
of a certain ingredient weighing 
only about 15,000 Ibs recently came 
all alone in a car from the east coast 
to the Middle West. The company 
shipped it that way to make a small 
saving in freight rate. 


stantially, lessening demand for Unit- 
ed States oils for export and possibly 
allowing a return to normal imports. 

Currently, it is hoped that these 
factors will result in a balance of 
supply and demand in the fats and 
oils field during the 1947-48 season 
and also allow rebuilding of depleted 
stocks at both wholesale and retail 
levels. Thereafter, if butter produc- 
tion returns to prewar proportions 
and 150,000,000 bus of soybeans con- 
tinue to be crushed annually, the 
United States may even be faced 
with a surplus of edible fats. 

However, the statistics point out 
that it is not expected that output 
of these food fats from domestic ma- 
terials will exceed 6,400,000,000 Ibs 
next year while potential demands 
are expected to climb above the 7,- 
000,000,000 figure. Imported fats and 
oils may swell edible supplies some- 
what, but traditionally receipts from 
foreign sources’ have moved princi- 
pally into industrial channels. 

The extent of the advance in prices 
of fats and oils during the next six 
to nine months will depend partly on 
the level of business activity and on 
the extent to which inventories of 
oils are accumulated. Demand for 
fats and oils to rebuild inventories 
will exert strong upward pressure on 
prices in addition to the price boosts 
if stocks are withheld to take ad- 
vantage of anticipated price rises. 

As to prices of oilseeds, present 
legislation requires prices of soy- 
beans, flaxseed and peanuts to be sup- 
ported at 90% of parity or compar- 
able price at least until 1949. On 
Sept. 15, 90% of parity averaged 
roughly double the level of prices 
received by farmers in the last five 
prewar years—and further parity 
climbs* are expected next summer 
and early next fall when support 
levels for 1947 crop will be deter- 
mined. 
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. NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 










windows 


tailored to order! 


Sized right and placed right to fit 
our enclosure (so long as Postal 
egulations are complied with). 

Tension Address Saver Window 

Envelopes save time, addressing 

Costs, and avoid errors—one address- 

ing job se-ves for both envelope 

and enclosure. 


“ADDRESS 
SAVER™ 
ENVELOPES 


"REG. TRADE MARK 


‘TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


129 North Second Street MAin 0547 








Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








CROWN) 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 


Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, '25 Beaver Street, New York City 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


9 
x} The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


— 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwits. 
PORTLAND : e OREGON 





MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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They're Back— 


With all the baking satisfaction 
the best spring wheat crop in 
years has provided for you 


1856-1946 


Our Ninetieth Anniversary 


ww 


NEW ULM, MINN. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 
Flour 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 








plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 
HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 











rar tecmical COntTO|. S 





ove Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Prom fel —RELUABLE REPORTS. 
Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


THE Wo E. LONG CO. tries a. 


iiaa| 


ILLINOIS 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export 


DOVER, OHIO 
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Soil Conservation 





(Continued from page 7) 

sion problem and what to do about it. 

Then, in 1928, I was asked to 
present to a Congressional commit- 
tee handling appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture the whole 
national problem of land damage by 
erosion and what needed to be done 
as a first step toward getting under 
way a nationwide program of con- 
servation. As a result, an appropri- 
ation was made through the Buchan- 
an amendment providing federal 
funds to set up regional erosion 
stations for measuring the rates of 
soil and water losses, for making 
surveys to determine the extent of 
damage by erosion and location of 
the principal areas affected, and for 
working out methods of control. 


Information Acquired 


It was not long before overwhelm- 
ingly convincing information was ac- 
quired in quantity at these stations. 
For example, at the 10 stations es- 
tablished on 10 very important types 
of farm land scattered throughout 
the country more than 200,000 quan- 
titative measurements were quickly 
made of soil and water losses under 
different conditions of land use. In 
rapid order, estimates were thus re- 
placed with measured facts. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that some of the esti- 
mates relating to the vast extent of 
land damage which I had previously 
turned loose on an unprepared pub- 
lic—of which there was some criti- 
cism in a few papers here and there 
—proved to be underestimates. With 
the new information, it was possible 
to say at this later stage, for ex- 
ample, that every year enough soil 
was being washed out of our fields 
and pastures to load a train of freight 
cars that would encircle the earth 18 
times at the equator. Nobody chal- 
lenged that statement, even though 
it was much larger than any preced- 
ing estimates. 

So much for history and the prob- 
lem. Let’s look now into the matter 
of what’s being done about it. 

First of all, a national conscious- 
ness as to the extent and serious- 
ness of erosion has been developed. 
That alone is worth a great deal, 
because when Americans get an idea 
thoroughly implanted in their heads 
they are about as determined as any 
people on earth in doing something 
about it. I don’t mean that all the 
facts have been absorbed into public 
understanding yet. They haven’t been, 
of course, but there has been enough 
advanced thinking to give those of 
us who are engaged in the conserva- 
tion job a great deal of encourage- 
ment. For example, banks, railroads, 
newspapers, civic organizations, soil 
conservation districts, manufacturing 
establishments and individuals are 
providing for conservation prizes of 
various kinds and are putting out an 
enormous amount of effective educa- 
tional information. 

There is another thing—and it’s 
very important. Too many people 
still seem to think that the food 
they buy in cans and sacks down at 
the corner grocery store somehow 
grows right there in the store. They 
still fail to understand that food 
comes from productive land and from 
nowhere else. They don’t think about 
it, really. 

Why it has taken more than 19 
centuries—since the beginning of 
Christian civilization—for this funda- 
mental fact regarding the source of 


HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN? 


“The great Breadmaker”’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD « High Gluten 
RED INDIAN e First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


‘MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 





GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Cc ! 
FLOURS ‘Rr’ 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, tll 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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food to find its way into common un- 
derstanding, if it really has advanced 
that far, is most difficult to un- 
derstand. There is plenty of evi- 
dence in the Bible, by inference at 
any rate, that when productive land 
is damaged by erosion, the fruitful- 
ness of our fields is undermined. 
The poorer yields from sowings on 
stony ground (Matthew 13:3-8) may 
have reference to land reduced to 
stoniness by continuing erosion. Lis- 
ten to what the Apostle, St. Matthew, 
said: 

“Some [seeds] fell upon stony 
places, where they had not much 
earth; and forthwith they sprung up, 
because they had no deepness of 
earth; 

“And when the sun was up, they 
were scorched; and because they had 
no root, they withered away. 

“| . But others fell into good 
ground, and brought forth fruit, some 
an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold.” 

Anyway, we remained blissfully ig- 
norant of the full meaning of produc- 
tive land down across the centuries 
until some 15 years ago. Until then, 
you seldom heard the word topsoil 
used. No one but a few soil special- 
ists and excavators of earth ever 
made any very meaningful use of 
the word subsoil. 


Soil Important to Diet 


Those who talk about the effects 
of diet on health and those who 
broadeast the beneficence of vita- 
mins seldom recognize the important 
part the soil plays in providing a 
healthful diet. Many of us probably 
need to stop every now and then 
for more thoughtful consideration of 
the fact that when topsoil is per- 
mitted to wash off the land, the proc- 
ess takes the whole soil and all it 
contains, including elements of nutri- 
tion—minor elements as well as ma- 
jor elements—along with the micro- 
scopic organisms that help make land 
productive. We need also to realize 
that what is so often left behind 
for the farmer to till is unprocessed 
raw subsoil which is far less absorb- 
ent of rainfall than was the top- 
soil, is more difficult to plow, is de- 
ficient in all available nutrients and 
is much less productive. Subsoil can 
be improved, of course, but lost top- 
soil cannot be restored in measurable 
time. 

The best farmer device yet invent- 
ed for dealing first-hand, effectively, 
and democratically with the matter 
of taking care of our agricultural 
land is the soil conservation district. 
These districts are subdivisions of 
state government for soil conserva- 
tion and good land use. They are 
brought into existence through the 
vote of the farmers themselves and 
are operated within their locally- 
established boundaries by the farm- 
ers through their elected officers. 

The growth of soil conservation 
districts is truly an American phe- 
nomenon and serves as the clear- 
est, most significant kind of evidence 
to show how deeply the soil conserva- 
tion movement had taken root in 
the agricultural life of the United 
States during the past several years. 

Since 1937, soil conservation dis- 
trict laws, or laws that permit simi- 
lar working arrangements, have been 
enacted by all 48 states and Puerto 
Rico. In the beginning, I had the 
feeling that if so many as 10 states 
Passed such laws in 10 years that 
would be good progress. However, 
since the establishment of the first 
district in the United States—the 
Brown Creek Soil Conservation Dis- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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eS hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 


line of country elevators in the choice wheat 


producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 


well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* 

















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 







ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 









“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exwns Mitue Co., Inman, Kan. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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FEED INDUSTRY CAUTIONED ON 
“PHANTOM FREIGHT” RULINGS 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C—With the end of price control and the de- 
mise of MPR 585 as the chief form of torture for the feed manu- 
facturer, dealers have had their attention directed to a possibly 
forgotten United States Supreme Court decision of April 23, 1945, 
in which the high court sustained a contention of the Federal Trade 
Commission that delivered prices of products which reflected phan- 
tom freight or which absorbed freight charges in the delivered price 
were violations of the Robinson-Patman amendment to the Clay- 


ton Act. 


Subsequently, another finding by a lower federal court sus- 


tained the principle approved in the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision concerning phantom freight, 
but failed to approve the high court’s 
finding as regards freight absorption 
in the delivered price of a product. 

The basic decision which was hand- 
ed down by the highest federal court 
in April, 1945, involved suits against 
the Corn Products Refining Co., the 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. and the Staley 
Sales Corp. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in 
acting against these companies, al- 
leged that they were in violation of 
the Robinson-Patman amendment in 
that they were using a basing point 
system in building a delivered price 
and that in making deliveries from 
plants located at other than the base 
point of their price system were 
charging some buyers a price which 
reflected more than actual freight 
charges, while in other cases the sell- 
ers were absorbing freight charges. 

Where the sellers were including in 
their delivered price a freight charge 
higher than actual charges they are 
seen as including “phantom freight 
in the delivered price.” On the oth- 
er hand, where the delivered price 
does not fully reflect the actual 
freight charge the seller is alleged to 
absorb freight. In each instance the 
FTC alleged that these sellers in 
pursuing these practices were show- 
ing discrimination against certain 
customers or were denying certain 
customers equal buying opportuni- 
ties. 

The April, 1945, United States 
Supreme Court decision, sweeping in 





character, upheld the FTC conten- 
tion and is considered by FTC offi- 
cials as the basis for action in the fu- 
ture against the basing point theory 
on which delivered price lists are 
built. At the same time, FTC offi- 
cials say that they are not opposed 
to a delivered price system, provid- 
ing it does not reflect phantom 
freight or freight absorption. 

In discussing the Corn Products 
Refining Co. ruling, FTC officials say 
that the decision also covers zone 
price systems, inasmuch as they also 
reflect price equalization either 
through phantom freight or through 
absorption. 

The FTC has made no move to en- 
force this United States Supreme 
Court decision against other indus- 
tries and ordinarily does not act ex- 
cept upon complaint of buyers who 
allege discrimination under the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 

Under price control the feed in- 
dustry was virtually operating under 
a basing price order and it is be- 
lieved at the FTC that in complaints, 
feed manufacturers, sellers of ingre- 
dients such as soybean meals and 
others, could find reasonably per- 
suasive refuge in a defense that they 
were merely operating under a gov- 
ernment order. However, in this con- 
nection, it must be asserted that at 
no time did the OPA contend that its 
orders superseded those of other gov- 
ernment agencies. Now that price 
control has ended that defense can 
no longer be held and companies in 
the feed industry which are using a 





PRESIDENT VISITS PLANT—Norman Elsas, president of the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., visited the company’s district office 
and plant at Minneapolis. Mr. Eisas is shown in the above picture with 
August Denk (left), manager of the plant, and Eugene DuBois (right), 


assistant manager. 


delivered price which involves phan- 
tom freight, freight absorption or 
variants of basing points or zone 
price systems may be in violation of 
the high court opinion in the Corn 
Products case. 


Damage Suits a Possibility 


Violation of this decision might 
readily find some buyers prepared to 
bring suit against companies for 
treble damages covering the amount 
of phantom freight charged in sales 
of manufactured feeds or feed in- 
gredients. FTC officials say that in- 
dividuals might proceed voluntarily 
against an alleged violation or file 
complaints with the FTC to halt 
such a pricing method. In some in- 
stances complainants wait until a 
complaint is sustained before the 
FTC before bringing suit for dam- 
ages. However, it is not necessary 
to wait on an FTC action. 

FTC officials say that it would be 
prudent for feed manufacturers and 
others to study the Corn Products 
case decision and bring their pric- 
ing technique into line with the 
supreme court ruling to _ protect 
themselves against possible future 
complaint and action of buyers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








State Legislatures Bear 
Watching, Federation 
Officials Advise 


Approximately 40 state legislatures 
will meet in regular biennial session 
in January, with advance indications 
of a greater variety of new legisla- 
tive proposals than has been the case 
in a decade or more. Under these 
conditions it would be a good thing 
for millers to keep track of what is 
going on in their own state legisla- 
tures and in the legislatures of other 
states in which they do. business, of- 
ficials of the Millers National Federa- 
tion advise. 

For the most part, there probably 
will be only a limited amount of pro- 
posed state legislation dealing direct- 
ly with the milling business. The 
job of bringing about flour package 
uniformity through state laws was 
largely completed two years ago. 
There are a few states like Arkan- 
sas and Iowa and perhaps several 
others which should be added to the 
list of states with package laws, but 
mostly this job is done. 

It is also possible, federation offi- 
cials declare, that nutrition leaders 
in some of the states will seek to add 
to the 19 states which require white 
bread and flour sold within their 
borders to be enriched. Any such 
move deserves the support of mill- 
ers, they add. 
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1947 RYE ACREAGE GOAL 
PLACED AT 134% OF 1946 


Washington, D. C.—The national 
goal for rye acreage to be harvested 
for grain in 1947, announced by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture Oct. 31, is 134% of the 1946 
harvested acreage. The sharp in- 
crease is considered necessary to 
meet requirements for human food 
and livestock feeding. 

Stocks of rye on farms and in 
commercial channels as of Oct. 1, 
1946, totaled only 14,800,000 bus, as 
compared with 22,300,000 on that 
date in 1945 and 36,000,000 on Oct. 
1, 1944. 

The goal for rye farmers in 1947 
is 2,374,000 acres, against 1,775,000 
harvested in 1946, the department 
says. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS 
HEAR DR. F. C. BING 


AIB Director Discusses Nutritional 
Significance of Enriched Grain 
Food at Meeting 


Chicago, Ill.—Dr. F. C. Bing, direc- 
tor of the American Institute of 
Baking, discussed the nutritional sig- 
nificance of enriched grain food at 
the dinner meeting of the Midwest 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists here Nov. 4. 

“Nutrition is very important, al- 
though children are not as well nour- 
ished as they should be,” Dr. Bing 
said. 

He discussed the benefits of good 
nutrition and how the growth, men- 
tality and vigor of children are affect- 
ed by diet. He mentioned a few test: 
of two groups, one being served 
thiamine. After one year the grou} 
receiving thiamine made the best 
progress, although both groups wer« 
on good diets, he reported. 

“There is a mass of evidence that 
physical performance is affected by 
diet, and this is intimately .connect- 
ed with performance,” he said. ‘Tests 
show that thiamine deficient diets 
cause irritability.” 

He told of tests made with the 
armed forces and of several studies 
in Canada, using seven groups on 
different diets. 

“These men went on _ forced 
marches of 25 to 30 miles,” he said. 
“Those who had a sufficient and good 
diet were much different from those 
on deficient diets, who showed weak- 
ness. The men on better diets also 
were better mentally. Some Cana- 
dian authorities have questioned our 
standards for thiamine, and the re- 
sults of these tests astounded them.” 

He stated there was little data 
available regarding aging and longev- 
ity, except on animals, but better 
diets did have an effect on the life 
of these. He said the medical pro- 
fession is expected to make much 
progress during the next decade on 
different diets. 

“Diets affect pregnant women,” he 
said. “With good diets there will 
be fewer complications, fewer mis- 
carriages, fewer still births, easier 
births and better babies.” 

Speaking of grain foods, he report- 
ed that work over a period of years 
has shown valuable nutrients in whole 
grains. 

“There have been many studies of 
processing of grain foods,” he said. 
“These studies indicate more value in 
whole than processed grain foods. 
We need thiamine, niacin and ribo- 
flavin and there are not sufficient 
amounts in white flour, but with the 
enrichment programs, there are 
enough of these. A recent report by. 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Economics on nutrition, stated that 
grain products in 1944-45 furnished 
26.6% of the calories, 27% of pro- 
teins, 2.1% of fats, 44.9% of carbohy- 
drates, 4.5% of calcium, 28.2% of iron, 
0.4% of vitamin A, 16.3% of ribofla- 
vin, 28.3% of niacin and 33.4% of 
thiamine of the food of the Amerir 
can people.” 

R. Wallace Mitchell, chairman, 
presided at the meeting, and Vice 
Chairman D. B. Pratt announced 
that at the December meeting there 
would be a reception beginning at 
5:15 p.m. with appropriate Christ- 
mas festivities. The speaker will be 
R. Bell of Victor Chemical Works. 

Secretary George T. Carlin an- 
nounced the section had received 
eight new members during the past 
two months. 
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MACHINERY DISCUSSED 
BY AOM COMMITTEE 


Better Infestation Control, More Effi- 
cient Milling Operation Studied 
by Research Group 


Chicago, Ill.—Mill machinery de- 
sign was the chief topic of discussion 
at the Nov. 1 meeting of the research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers held here at Bismarck 
Hotel. The subject was considered 
from the standpoints of better infes- 
tation control and more efficient mill- 
ing operations. 

Committeemen present _ were 
George J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo; Royce O. Pence, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; Warren F. Keller, Allis-Chal- 
mers, Milwaukee; Dewey Robbins, 
Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle; L. C. 
Robinson, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roy K. Durham, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, is chairman of 
the committee. AOM President R. 
R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and W. E. McCraith, 
secretary, also attended. 

This is the first time an Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers research 
committee has held a meeting be- 
tween conventions and it was agreed 
that more was accomplished in one 
day than could be done in years of 
committee work by mail. A detailed 
report of the meeting will be pre- 
pared for early publication. 

Committeemen absent were Carl 
W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and Roy F. Sopher, Acme- 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MINNEAPOLIS TRADE HONORED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The grain and 
milling industries of Minneapolis will 
be honored on Nov. 14 by the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis, at a luncheon 
at the Nicollet Hotel. All persons 
in the grain and milling industries 
will be welcomed, the sponsors have 
announced, although it was requested 
that reservations be made by tele- 
phoning Main 4457. Brief talks will 
be made by Harold Tearse, president 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce; Emmett Salisbury, president 
of the Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion, and Mayor Humphrey. The oc- 
casion is planned to commemorate 
the 65 years of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the forthcoming change 
in its name to Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. 
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FINNISH REPRESENTATIVE 
NEGOTIATING FOR FLOUR 


Washington, D. C.—Leon Morduch, 
representing the Finnish government, 
is in this country to complete nego- 
tiations for the procurement of the 
official allocation of 6,500; tons of 
flour for shipment in November and 
December. According to Mr. Mor- 
duch, the Finish government has suf- 
ficient credits to meet the obligation 
involved and probably will be in. this 
market again early next year for 
additional flour. 

Finland ordinarily would prefer to 
purchase wheat over flour to oper- 
ate its own milling industry and ob- 
tain the offals for local animal feed- 
ing. However, at this time the flour 
will be purchased here. ‘3 

Preference will be given to Amer- 
ican milling firms who previously 
sold flour to Finland and to mills 
with representatives located in that 
country, Mr. Morduch said. 
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FLOUR SALESMEN ENTERTAINED — The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., entertained the 
members of its Keystone Sales Club Oct. 28-31 in Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Minn.. The club is composed of 
bulk flour salesmen from the company’s sales offices 
over the country, and its members, shown in the pic- 
ture above are (seated): J. R. “Marshall, Detroit, Mich; E. 
L. Albert, Flushing, L. I; H. J. MacMillan, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J; W. R. Heegaard, vice president and sales 
manager, Minneapolis; B. F. Morris, assistant to Mr. 


Heegaard, Minneapolis; J. B. Christie, Reading, Pa; J. F. 
Sherry, Pittsburgh, Pa; C. B. Hillsbury, Portland, Oregon. 
Those standing are (from left to right): E. S. Jenkins, 
Burlington, Vt; C. K. Burnham, Manchester, Conn; H. R. 
Ward, sales department, Minneapolis; T. J. Duncan, 
Greensboro, N. C; V. R. Haynes, Dallas, Texas; H. S. 
Redmon, New Orleans, La; J. J. Crawford, Chicago, Ill; 
W. J. Madenfort, Harrisburg, Pa; J. A. Moran, Roslin- 
dale, Mass; R. E. Bury, Eau Claire, Wis., and R. W. 
Condon, Montgomery, Ala. 





World Food Board Proponents Hopeful 
in Spite of Coolness from U. S. and U. K. 


Washington, D. C.—Despite appar- 
ent coolness of the United States 
and the United Kingdom toward pro- 
posals thus far forwarded to the 
United Nations preparatory commis- 
sion for creation of a world food 
board, commission officials express 
high hopes of accomplishing a remedy 
for the global food problems. 

After United States and British 
delegates had taken a few telling 
blows at food board proposals devised 
by Sir John Boyd Orr, director-gen- 
eral of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, S. M. 
Bruce, chairman of the FAO prepara- 
tory commission, expressed optimism 
over securing approval for the com- 
mission’s twin program: 

1. Stabilization of world food 
prices, and 

2. Improvement of nutritional lev- 
els in low-income countries. 

In two days of plenary sessions, 
the FAO group heard two of the or- 
ganization’s most powerful members 
—the United States and the United 
Kingdom — aim severe criticism at 
the United Nations food projects 
and completely reject establishment 
of a world food board, although both 
nations had endorsed the program 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, last month. 

Norris E. Dodd, under secretary of 
agriculture and President Truman’s 
delegate to the preparatory commis- 
sion, led the opposition by citing four 
evils which would strangle the favor- 
able aspects of the proposed food 
board. 

First, he challenged; it is doubtful 
whether a world food: board or any 
similar device would, by itself, be 
adequate to deal with the effect that 
widespread government. intervention 
threatens to have upon. the agricul- 
ural demand and supply situations 
over the world. once. the present 
emergency has come te an end. 

Second, Mr. Dodd also considered 
it doubtful whether any combination 


of buffer-stock and surplus-disposal 
operations which contemplates the 
establishment of a two-price system 
can be opérated successfully without 
quantitative controls of supply. Such 
controls, he contended, were not ade- 
quately provided for. 

Third, he pointed out that there 
is the fact that price, production and 
distribution problems differ greatly 
between different commodities and 
at different times. An over-all body, 
he continued, such as the proposed 
World Food Board, would not suf- 
fice for dealing, effectively with these 
so different and rapidly changing 
problems, which ought to be dealt 
with by special’ negotiations, com- 
modity by, commodity. 

Fourth, Mr. Dodd emphasized that 
governments are unlikely to place 
the large funds needed for financing 
such a plan in the hands of an in- 
ternational agency over whose op- 
erations and price policy they would 
have little direct control. 

The next day, Harold Wilson, Brit- 
ish delegate, departed from his pre- 
pared text in apparent recognition of 
the change in American policy and 
expressed skepticism of the two-price 
system embodied in the FAO plan. 
Speaking as a representative of an 
importing nation, he said he feared 
that the determined price would be 
too high. 

Other nations, although classified 
as needy and eligible for special 
treatment, might even be too poor to 
buy the surplus foods at even the 
low prices allowed them, Mr. Wilson 
deplored. One of the world-wide 
mechanisms proposed -by him for sta- 
bilizing prices was an “international 
buffer stocks authority.” 


¥ ¥ 


Threat to Free Markets 


Chicago, Ill—Announcement that 
the United States government has 
refused its endorsement of a world 


food board, is “most encouraging to 
those who are fighting for the restor- 
ation of free markets in this coun- 
try,” declares J. A. Higgons, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes and Allied Trades, Inc. This 
is an apparent reversal of the policy 
previously ‘voiced by government 
spokesmen, according to Mr. Higgons. 

Referring to a letter addressed by 
the Association to Chairman Flanna- 
gan of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on Oct. 12, in which a thor- 
ough study was requested of propo- 
sals for international controls, in- 
volving a “world-wide totalitarian 
system,” Mr. Higgons said: “The di- 
rector general was quoted as dismiss- 
ing our objections to world food 
board proposals as ‘simply looney.’ 
It is significant that apprehensions 
as to his own proposals are appar- 
ently held by our State Department. 
The fears that we expressed that 
these proposals would involve the 
elimination of free markets and the 
substitution of a totalitarian econ- 
omy, with drastic regimentation of 
the American farmer, would appear 
to be justified.” 
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FEDERATION ISSUES SIXTH 
LIST OF MILL EXECUTIVES 


The sixth edition of the directory 
of mill executives published by the 
Millers National Federation has been 
mailed to federation members. The 
booklet contains information not pre- 
viously compiled, including especially 
the grain storage facilities of each 
member company and the capacity 
and location of formula feed plants 
operated by flour milling companies. 
This is in addition to the location 
and capacity figures for flour mills 
and roster of company officials and 
executives as reported to the federa- 
tion. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 




















WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


in FEEDSTUFFS 


will be seen by feed millers and formula feed manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail distributors of feeds and feeding 
materials, in all parts of the United States, Canada and in 
many foreign countries. 


FEEDSTUFFS is an unexcelled medium for reaching the 
feed trade in all its aspects. 


For rates, circulation information, etc., write 


FEEDSTUFFS 


118 South Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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Soil Conservation 











(Continued from page 19) 


trict in Anson County, North Caro- 
lina, “on Aug. 4, 1937—nearly 1,650 
districts have been formed through- 
out the country. These embrace 
about 900,000,000 acres and 4,000,- 
000 farms—two thirds of all the 
farms in the country. 


Local Farmer Control 


In these districts, we have for the 
first time, I am convinced, really 
local farmer control of agricultural 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the land. Their formation, control 
and operation are thoroughly demo- 
cratic, from the first step of circulat- 
ing a petition for a referendum, 
through voting in the referendum, 
to the election of district supervisors 
after a majority of the farmers have 
favored the establishment of a dis- 
trict. In these soil conservation dis- 
tricts, farmers are working together, 
especially in locality groups more or 
less bound together by community 
ties and land problems. 

Proof of the popularity of soil 
conservation districts, it seems to me, 
is that now, nine years after the 
establishment of the Brown Creek 
District, not a single district in the 
United States has revoked its char- 
ter, except for the one in Washing- 
ton state where the farmers yielded 
to the request of the government 
for war control of their lands for 
materials having to do with the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. Fur- 
ther evidence of how farmers feel to- 
ward districts is shown by the en- 
largement of 373 districts (July 1, 
1946) through 551 separate petitions 
by surrounding farmers (adding a 
total of about 118,276,764 acres), 
and by the fact that they are still 
being formed at the rate of about 
25 amonth. A number of states have 
been completely covered by districts. 

Back during the demonstrational 
period of the Service, some of us 
came to feel that soil conservation 
work could be speeded up by giving 
greater responsibility to farmers. It 
was further felt that inasmuch as 
farmers own and control the land 
needing conservation and must there- 
fore have the final decision as to any 
work carried out on their own lands, 
they should direct the program. That 
is why the soil conservation dis- 
trict plan was conceived and devel- 
oped. The soil conservation dis- 
trict is the most democratic organ- 
ization of its kind ever devised. 


But any organization must have 
understanding leadership and direc- 
tion. To be effective and successful 
that leadership must be from within. 
Soil conservation districts have that 
kind of leadership through their su- 
pervisors or directors, appointed or 
elected from among farmers them- 
selves. Thus, the soil conservation 
districts owe allegiance to no power, 
federal or other; their supervisors 
are answerable only to the farmers 
of their own districts. They are on 
nobody’s payroll. They receive no 
favors or special privileges. Their 
work in managing district affairs is 
entirely voluntary, and they spend 
much time at considerable personal 
sacrifice purely in the interest of the 
district program. 

I know, for example, of supervisors 
who during the war saved almost 
all their rationed passenger car gaso- 
line and the thinning rubber on their 
tires to attend district board meet- 
ings and do other district work— 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=a 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


: For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 


to fit every formula 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 
Transit 
= = 

FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements o 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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for which they were not reimbursed 
one penny. 
8,000 Supervisors 

All but about five states have five 
supervisors for each district, which 
means that more than 8,000 progres- 
sive farmers and ranchers, in some- 
thing like two thirds of the nation’s 
counties, are already unselfishly dis- 
charging the responsibilities of lead- 
ership in our great soil conservation 
program. With new soil conservation 
districts being voted in at the rapid 
rate they are at this time, the num- 
ber of supervisory farmers will stead- 
ily increase until the country is cov- 
ered with districts. 

In addition, there are several thou- 
sand other farmers who have accept- 
ed appointment—on the same. volun- 
tary, unpaid basis—as “assistants” 
to the district supervisors, in local 
communities. Also, there are around 
300 state soil conservation committee 
or board members—including farm- 
ers and various state agricultural 
officials—who likewise serve without 
remuneration in performing their du- 
ties with respect to state district 
affairs. 

Probably never before in the his- 
tory of this or any other country has 
there existed such a large and active 
body of volunteer, unpaid agricul- 
tural leaders as in this force of soil 
conservation district supervisors, di- 
rectors and other district officials. 
And district supervisors are organ- 
izing with a view to increasing their 
knowledge of conservation matters 
and improving their leadership ac- 
cordingly. About 30 states already 
have associations of supervisors, and 
recently the National Association of 
Soil Conservation District Governing 
Officials was formally organized. 

I think that soil conservation dis- 
tricts and soil conservation are here 
to stay! 

Meanwhile, experience during the 
nine years’ time since soil conserva- 
tion districts came onto the Ameri- 
can agriclultural scene shows that 
almost every farmer who adopts the 
planned, acre-by-acre soil conserva- 
tion way of farming becomes himself 
a missionary for soil and water con- 
servation. What a gratifying thing 
this democratic, “grass roots” lead- 
ership in~soil conservation has be- 
come! What a tremendous force it 
is for the future prosperity of our 
American agriculture! I hardly need 
tell you that, personally, I’ll not be 
content until that farm leadership, 
and the applied soil conservation it 
represents, has reached into every 
county in the United States, and to 
every acre of cropland, pasture land, 
farm woodland and idle land. I 
pledged my continued, undivided ef- 
forts, and those of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service which I represent, in 
helping to bring this about. 

The Soil Conservation Service and 
other federal and state agencies fur- 
nish technical and other aids to 
the districts, on invitation. Other- 
wise, neither state nor federal agen- 
cies have any rights or prerogatives 
of any kind whatsoever in most of 
the districts. 

We have learned here in the Unit- 
ed States, finally, that we must have 
soil conservation if we are to have 
continuous, abundant agricultural 
production. And we have learned, 
too, that it must be efficient con- 
servation—the kind that will keep 
land permanently productive. In 
turn, soil conservation requires in- 
telligent use and maintenance of land 
resource. This may mean contour 
cultivation and terracing to hold soil 
and conserve rainfall. It may mean 

(Continued .on page 30) 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


In these days of leaner formulas, 
the true merits of better flour are 
more evident than ever. You'll 


find real quality in these star 


brands. 


tr 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Women Workers 


OLL-TAKERS asked Rosie (the 

riveter) and Nellie (the beauti- 
ful arc-welder) if they would go back 
to domesticity after the war. They 
answered: “No sir-ee, pay-jobs for us 
from now on.” 

But they didn’t quite live up to it. 
By December, 1945, 3,000,000 women 
had left industry’s payroll—to mar- 
ry, set up housekeeping, or take a 
long vacation. Now they’re flocking 
back again. Today, 17,000,000 women 
of working age (over 14 years) are 
in jobs or are looking for jobs, ac- 
cording to Pathfinder news maga- 
zine. 

Experts say Rosie’s high level of 
employment just now may mean 
she’s willing to help out agriculture 
in the harvest season. But ask Rosie, 
and she gives two reasons for going 
back to the job. 

Industry is vigorously campaign- 
ing for skilled women workers and 
she’s answering the call the same as 
she did when wartime plants want- 
ed her. The other reason: Rosie pre- 
fers a job to having free time — 
housekeeping duties don’t keep her 
busy, she likes the extra money, and 
contacts with the outside world. 

Industry wants her back because 
of her wartime record on light assem- 
bly lines, at bench work, in operating 
drill presses and small wood-work- 
ing lathes. As inspector, she had a 
quick eye for catching defects in 
steel products. 

So now, where men were once most 
in demand—in plants making refrig- 
erators, washing machines, typewrit- 
ers, plane parts, electronic devices— 
they’re calling Rosie. 


In one hour today’s farmer can 


harvest as much grain as his grand- 
father harvested in 47 hours. 


HAT interest is shown in the men 
who developed the commercial 
apple is evident in the monuments 
that commemorate their names. Even 
as far back as the ancient days of 
Pliny, names, such as Manlius, Ces- 
tius, Matius and Claudius, were im- 
mortalized by apples. However, in 
this country the custom of designat- 
ing the spot where a new and favored 
variety of apple was first grown 
started about 1895. New York State, 
where apple raising is a huge indus- 
try, has most of these apple monu- 
ments; but Wilmington, Mass., has 
one that marks the birthplace of the 
famous Baldwin apple, the inscription 
on which is as follows: 
“This pillar erected in 1895 by the 
Rumford Historical Association, 
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step out to’ards home. 





“Over to Pap Stone’s Store t’other evenin’,’ 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “‘a con- 
Sider’ble gatherin’ of the 
boys along with a few hill 


’round, when some long 
empty from up on Turtle Crick 

spoke up an’ said ‘you alls ain’t 

foolin’ nobody by ’pearin’ low in your minds on ac- 
count that I jes’ dropped by the votin’ place and they 
let it out that they wan’t no rfiore’n five Democrat 
tickets in the box an’ they was about, through count- 
with Pap’s indulgence, I allow I might take 
another little draft outen the jug.to sorter cure me 
in case I was downhearted which I shore ain’t and 


’ said Old 


billies:from up the crick 
_was listenin’ in on 
“show the election 
aqwas goin’ an’ most 
fil): ‘everybody was 
"Oe lookin’ kind of 
downhearted on ac- 
count that the Presi- 
dent was ketchin’ hell 


—R.E.S. 














marks the estate where, in 1793, 
Loammi Baldwin, Esq., while locat- 
ing the line of the Middlesex Canal, 
discovered the first Pecker apple tree, 
later named the Baldwin.” 

Another monument, at Camillus, 
N. Y., reads: 

“On this farm Calvin D. Bingham, 
about 1840, produced the marvelous 
Primate apple, named by Charles 
Cowles. God’s earth is good to man.” 

Another, at Bloomfield, N. Y., in- 
forms: 

“The original Northern Spy apple 
tree stood about 14 rods south of this 
spot, in a seedling orchard planted 
by Herman Chapin, about 1800.” 

A variety of banana found in 
Cochin, China, and the Malay Archi- 
pelago produces only a single fruit 
which furnishes an adequate meal for 


three men. 


Cinnamon from Oat Hulls 


R. CARL BODENKA of the 

Southern Research Institute, 
Birmingham, recently told the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society’s Division of 
Agriculture and Food Chemistry, 
Chicago, that he has found a substi- 
tute for cinnamon derived from waste 


oat hulls. He reported experiments 
with 16 possible cinnamaldehyde sub- 
stitutes, five of which were found to 
yield cinnamon-like tastes. The most 
promising was furanacrolein, a pro- 
ducer derived in two simple steps 
from waste oat hulls. 

Aside from its food uses, oil of cin- 
namon is an important drug and cos- 
metic chemical. 


ECENTLY a man died at the age 
of 102. He attributed his long 

life to having imbibed freely of the 
stuff that cheers. “This incident fits 
in nicely with one that took place in 
England not so long ‘ago. It illus- 
trates the point. Afi’English temper- 
ance committee heard of a man who 
had reached 100 years and had never 
touched strong drink. The commit- 
tee hustled to his home to get a 
sworn statement to that effect. 

The group propped him up in bed, 
guided his feeble, trembling writing 
hand along the dotted line. The peo- 
ple were startled, however, by a 
violent disturbance in the next room, 
accompanied by scuffling, heavy fur- 
niture’ falling and the breaking of 
crockery. 

“Good heavens,’ exclaimed the 
chairman, “what’s that?” 

“Oh,” whispered the old man, as 


he leaned back exhausted after his 
signing effort, “that’s my dad. He’s 
drunk again.” 


Boner 


OVERNMENT press releases, in 

addition to providing informa- 
tion (or withholding it), supply the 
Washington press corps with many 
of their best jokes, says Pathfinder 
news magazine. 

Take OPA’s announcement con- 
cerning the price of “steer heifers.” 
The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion recently announced that one 
branch of industry was facing a 
“critical crisis.’ A War Assets Ad- 
ministration handout offered for sale 
a “grain alcohol plant for making 
alcohol from molasses.” 

Herman Berkemeyer, former sales 
manager for the Saxony Mills, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Herman Birkemeyer, 
former superintendent for the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Corp., should 
get together. Perhaps they could 
compare genealogies and find out 
which family changed an “i” for an 
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e” or vice versa. 


Homecoming 


I have watched you wait for him 
these years, 

You were a tiny, forlorn pup, when 
his heartbroken tears 

Persuaded me to let you stay. I nev- 
er knew how you sensed time— 

Before his whistle sounded down the 
road you used to climb 

The gate to meet him. The two of 
you were first to share 

The lark’s proud song, the ground 
squirrel’s lair. 

The years he was at war, I watched 
you wait, . 

A forgotten shadow by the gate; 

No letters came for you, yet I knew 
the time 

When your sure faith alone replen- 
ished mine. 


Today he will be here! 
whine 

Impatiently, or run the full length of 
the yard before you climb 

To meet him. Then race with him to 
the wheat-capped hill; 

Show him that peace and ey 
still 

Spring from every furrow of this 
land 

That waits for him; you are mute, 
yet he will understand. 


—Rosalie Barnett Spindler. 


Now you may 
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